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As I promised you last month, 
this editorial is being written in 
England. I have come back from 
my most interesting 15,000 mile 
tour of the United States and 
Canada ready to settle down to 
the task of making our magazine 
the best ever. It was gratifying to 
find that it had so large a following 
in the New World; there is no 
doubt that American fandom 
relishes the difference in style and 
approach that is typical of the 
best British science fiction. And 
Authentic was the only British 
science fiction magazine I saw on 
sale in the States and Canada. 

I’m not suggesting that this is 
necessarily a good thing, except 
from the selfish point of view. It 
would please me considerably to 
see quite a few more British maga- 
zines selling in America — and over 
here! Authentic is now the only 
British magazine that comes out 
regularly enough and in large 
enough numbers to reach the 
masses; our closest rival has a 
circulation less than half of ours. 
So, it would seem, we are more or 
less alone in spreading wide the 
gospel of British science fiction. And 
doing anything alone makes it a 
lot harder. 

From this standpoint. I'm rather 
pleased to see the recent introduc- 
tion of British editions of some 



American science fiction magazines. 
This is a thorny point, and many 
people think the effect of these 
magazines will be disadvantageous 
to British science fiction. I strongly 
disagree. True, their introduction 
into the country will make us 
British editors look to our laurels — 
but we should have been doing that 
anyway. And if the competition 
from American magazines kills off 
some of the British products — it 
will be their fault, not that of the 
importations. British magazines 
have got to be good enough to 
withstand the pressure of foreign 
competition — indeed, they should 
utilise it rather than try to prevent 
it or bemoan it. 

One thing is sure. Authentic will 
not die. We have, no fear that 
American magazines will entice 
away our readers — because we 
give them what they want, what 
they ask for. And 1 feel that the 
influx of this foreign science 
fiction in large quantities will do a 
great deal to interest thousands of 
people who have never before tried 
the genre. 

Now, let’s plug the trumpets, 
mute the strings, and give some 
indication of our plans for the 
future. To begin with, I can’t 
help mentioning the support we 
are getting from the publishers of 
this magazine. They have the cause 
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of British science fiction at heart 
and they have looked into their 
hearts and decided to put even 
more money into the production 
of Authentic. As you will see this 
month, I have been able to fill up 
sixteen extra pages, at no more 
cost to you. Each month. Authentic 
will have 160 pages, which, if you 
will permit me a little trumpet-toot, 
is considerably more than you get 
from any other British science 
fiction magazine — even at a higher 
price than ours. You will get more 
stories, more features, new com- 
petitions, increased projectile pages 
— all at no extra cost to you. Next, 
even though we’ve been paying the 
highest S.F. author rates in this 
country for some time, we are now 
raising them even higher, in the 
confident hope of getting the very 
best material from our writers. 

o 

What have we this month? A 
lead novel by Richard deMille 
gives us a refreshingly new treat- 
ment of the tissue culture plot. 
Richard is the up-and-coming 
author son of Cecil B. deMille, that 
great film personality. E. Everett 
Evans has a nice little game with the 
idea of levitation. Frank Quattrocchi 
stirs us to contemplation with 
his piece about children who are 
not as innocent as they seem. I 
mention these in this order because 
they are stories by American 
authors. I want you to know that 
they are all original. They have 
never been published before, and 
I bought them because I think they 



are more in the British tradition 
than the American. Was I wrong? 
You tell me. 

British authors are well re- 
presented, too. I have very great 
pleasure in introducing to you our 
first Canadian author, Katherine 
Marcuse. Katherine, (her friends 
call her Kitty) does a regular science 
fiction radio programme in her 
homeland and is well-known across 
there for her sensitive stories of 
emotional conffict. We hope to 
have her again. 

J. F. Burke is a name that’s 
turning up frequently now. This 
month he gives us The Censors. Tell 
me if you like it. Charles Eric 
Maine, that highly successful British 
writer, returns to our pages with 
Boogie Matrix, a clever peep at 
future politics. Charles also gives 
us the long-awaited article on the 
changes made in the plot of his 
most successful creation, the play- 
book-film Spaceways. 

Then there’s a film review — 
Donovan's Brain. I saw the advance 
showing of this when I was in 
Hollywood with Forrest Ackerman, 
and thought you’d like to hear 
about it. 

You’ll notice, too, that I’ve 
divided the book reviews into 
fiction and non-fiction sections. 
This is in- response to multitudinous 
appeals for more notices of tech- 
nical books. I hope to keep it 
that way. 

So, there it is. Next month it will 
be even better. See you then. 

H.J.C. 
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THE 

PHOENIX 

NEST 



by 

Richard deMiile 



Bringing men back from 
the dead can have compli- 
cations — especially when 
you get them mixed! 
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Professor Knaut made the 
decision. Dr. Strothmeyer sec- 
onded it. The great day had 
arrived — the day upon which 
one of the world’s most 
famous men. Sir Winston 
Churchill, would be dupli- 
cated and re-duplicated, upon 
the face of the earth, so that 
immortality might be proven 
once and for all and so that 
the services of one- of the 
world’s most noble statesmen 
not only might be regained for 
mankind, but also might be 
doubled in volume of output. 

It had all begun back in the 
1920’s, when Harrison and 
Spemann had initiated their 
investigation of the startling 
embryological phenomena 
which were to grow into the 
new science of phoenixology. 
Spemann discovered the chem- 
ical “sculptor of life,’’ which is 
known today as “genoplast.” 
His pupil, Schotte, demon- 
strated the ability of certain 
simple life forms to redupli- 
cate themselves almost com- 
pletely, without benefit of 
either meiotic or mitotic re- 
production. Phoenixology had 
been born. 

Seventy years later, in the 
phoenix laboratory of United 



States University — known af- 
fectionately to its undergrad- 
uates as “Use-You” — two 
young Winston Churchills, 
grown from slivers of the body 
of the original Winston 
Churchill, lay ready for 
awakening. 

It had been a long wait for 
old Winnie. Before he had 
passed away for the first time, 
at a great age, the delicate in- 
cision had been made. Two 
samples of his living proto- 
plasm had been removed and 
immediately frozen to a tem- 
perature of eighty-eight de- 
grees, Kelvin, and kept in 
sealed and icy glass for the 
many years that intervened 
between the death of the great 
statesman and the develop- 
ment of phoenixology to a 
point at which it was ready to 
begin the regeneration of 
human beings. 

Countless thousands of ex- 
periments had been performed 
on animals. The phoenix- 
ologists began with various 
simple vertebrates, like sala- 
manders, and worked their 
way up through guinea pigs, 
rats, rabbits, dogs and mon- 
keys. In each case, a few cells 
were taken from the body of 
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the living animal. Then the 
chemical sculptor of life, or 
the nearest approach to it 
which laboratory skill could 
isolate, was applied to the 
still-living cells, in a warm 
nutrient bath. From this bath, 
called the phoenix nest, a new 
organism grew which was the 
exact duplicate of the old 
organism. 

At first, of course, the ex- 
periments had failed. Can- 
cerous and malignant mon- 
strosities had grown within 
the nutrient baths instead of 
the graceful salamanders or 
likeable guinea pigs that were 
expected. Eventually, how- 
ever, success began to reward 
the tireless efforts of the 
scientists. Guinea pigs began 
to grow in the tubes which re- 
sembled hair for hair and 
wart for wart the living 
animals from which the 
“parent”’ cells had been 
excised. 

Regeneration of bodies from 
non-genetic cells was a proven 
fact. There remained only to 
be accomplished the extension 
of this process to the human 
organism and the demonstra- 
tion thatthepersonality was re- 
generated along with the body. 



In the refrigerators of the 
University were cells from 
countless men and women 
who had been of outstanding 
service to their fellow men — 
and countless who had not. 
Among the first group were 
cells from, the great of America, 
England, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Japan, China, New 
Russia, India, the Scandina- 
vian countries, the South 
American countries, Africa, 
Australia, and everywhere 
where a great reputation had 
flourished. Among the sec- 
ond group were millions upon 
millions of little tubes from 
millions upon millions of 
little people, who had put in 
their bid for immortality by 
donating a few cells of their 
bodies, marked with name, 
date, occupation, nationality 
and serial number. 

Serial Number One had 
gone to Sir Winston Churchill, 
and it was he who was destined 
first to be regenerated — and 
not merely singly, but as 
twins. 

There are those who say 
that guinea pigs have person- 
ality, but even if this be true, it 
was not true enough to show 
duplication of personality out 
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of the phoenix nest. The du- 
plicate guinea pigs, likeable as 
they were, could not be 
shown to equal their proto- 
types in more than body. All 
guinea pigs are too much alike 
for that. Even dogs did not 
supply the necessary proof. 

The researchers determined 
at last to attempt the duplica- 
tion of a Hving human being. 
The first purpose of this would 
be, naturally, to demonstrate 
that a human being could be 
generated from cells in the 
same manner as salamanders, 
guinea pigs and dogs. But the 
second purpose would be to 
establish that, once generated, 
the human being would be the 
same person as the individual 
from whom the cells had been 
taken, having a personality 
which would be indistinguish- 
able in every way from that of 
his forebear. Just what this 
would mean in cases in which 
the forebear was still alive was 
a difficult point. 

When news of the experi- 
mental plans leaked out to the 
Press, a storm of protest 
burst forth from various reli- 
gious groups, who said that it 
was a sin against God and 
man to force a human soul to 



split itself in two so as to 
become the tenant of two 
bodies. The experimenters 
responded soothingly that God 
moves in mysterious ways. His 
wonders to perform, and that 
if they could exactly duplicate 
a physical human being in the 
laboratory, God would co- 
operate by handling the spiri- 
tual end of things in His own 
divinely efficient manner. 

The religionists were put off 
by this adroit use of their own 
arguments against themselves, 
and they subsided long enough 
for the University men to go 
ahead with the experiments. 

If, however, the scientists 
had disposed of religious ob- 
jections to the splitting of the 
human soul, they had not 
quieted all their own doubts. 
Long and heated discussions 
were carried on behind the 
locked laboratory doors. Pro- 
fessor Knaut, successor to the 
original experimenters, was 
strong for the idea that the 
human mind was nothing 
more than a series of electrical 
charges which passed in ac- 
cordance with the natural 
laws of electronics through 
any organism as complex as 
the human body. Dr. Stroth- 
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meyer, his assistant, disagreed, 
saying that it was quite within 
the framework of the energy- 
propagation theory of Wet- 
more and Nicholas to suppose 
that the human mind was an 
integral, sub-atomic field, self- 
contained and self-perpetuat- 
ing, and that its dependence 
upon an organism was neither 
complete nor continuous. The 
argument went round and 
round, while preparations 
were made and while the first 
duplicate body was growing — 
the test body which preceded 
Churchill. But both of the 
scientists knew that the end of 
the argument could come only 
with the awakening of the first 
duplicate man. 

The “parent” was one Louis 
the Gimp, who was waiting in 
the Sing Sing death house. 
Tliis fact was known only to 
the two scientists. They had 
chosen this course in order to 
simphfy the legal problems 
which were implicit in the 
creation of a thoroughgoing 
doppleganger for a free citizen. 
The prisoner was soon to be 
executed. Should the dupli- 
cate be exact, he would be 
embarrassed by that fact for 



only a few weeks after his 
awakening. 

Dr. Strothmeyer had ob- 
jected to this plan, saying that 
public opinion might resent 
the creation of a new mur- 
derer to take the place of the 
old one, but Knaut quieted 
him with the reminder that 
since no birth certificate or 
registration of any kind existed 
for the duplicate murderer, he 
himself did not in fact exist 
and could be done away with, 
if the need arose, without 
illegality. Strothmeyer ob- 
jected again that this raised 
the question of the rights of 
persons risen from the phoenix 
nests, but Knaut grunted that 
someone could cross that 
bridge when he came to it, 
and that it was not their 
worry anyway. 

In due time, the duplicate 
was complete. They wakened 
him at the physical age of 
twenty-four, which was the 
exact age of the doomed man. 
They drained off the nutrient 
bath first. Then they sub- 
jected him to the waking ray 
and the fine streams of cold 
water. And he woke. As he 
opened his eyes, he was ad- 
dressed by Professor Knaut. 
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“Welcome, sir!” said the 
professor. “By what name do 
you wish to be called ?” 

The new man looked dully 
about the laboratory. He 
shook his head as if to clear it 
and said: “Pero, donde estoy? 
Que paso? Quienes son 
ustedes?” 

“He’s confused,” Knaut 
told Strothmeyer. “I’ll try 
him again.” He turned to the 
bewildered duplicate. “We 
are members of the faculty of 
the United States University. 
You have been duplicated 
from the cells of a living man. 
In every sense you are that 
man — except that you are no't. 
We will help you adjust your- 
self to your new circumstances. 
Just tell us how you feel and 
what you want.” 

The duplicate’s jaw dropped, 
as he made' a terrible effort to 
understand what the professor 
was saying, but he answered 
nothing. Professor Knaut 
went on. 

“Just to start the ball roll- 
ing, I will remind you that 
your name is Louis— Louis 
the Gimp — though I am not 
sure that the phoenix process 
transmits such detailed infor- 
mation from the old organism 



to the new.” He looked ex- 
pectantly at the duplicate, who 
wagged his jaw and began 
mumbling to himself. 

“Un momento estoy muri- 
endo, en el hospital. El 
proximo, estoy aqui." He 
spoke directly to the two 
scientists, a note of pleading 
in his voice. ‘Wo entiendo, 
senores. No entiendo nadat 
Me llamo Carlos Delgado. 
Favor de decirme donde estoy, 
senoresl” 

Strothmeyer turned to Pro- 
fessor Knaut with ill-con- 
cealed delight at being proved 
right about the independence 
of the mind. “He says his 
name is Carlos Delgado, Pro- 
fessor, and he wants to know 
where he is. He says the last 
thing he can remember is 
being in the hospital, where he 
was dying.” 

Professor Knaut exploded. 
“Poppycock! Call the prison 
and find out if Louis the Gimp 
speaks— that language — what- 
ever it is.” He waved his 
hand at the duplicate. 

“It’s Spanish, Professor.” 
Strothmeyer had to hand it to 
the old man for taking it so 
coolly. “I’ll call the warden 
right away.” 
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While Strothmeyer was on 
the telephone, Knaut at- 
tempted to bully Carlos Del- 
gado into admitting that he 
was Louis the Gimp, but 
without success. Delgado grew 
more and more frantic in his 
appeals for information, as the 
professor talked to him more 
and more sternly. 

When Strothmeyer re- 
turned, he said: “Louis the 
Gimp speaks bad English and 
worse Roumanian. There is 
no record of his ever saying a 
word to anyone in Spanish.” 
He grinned at Professor Knaut. 

If Strothmeyer thought he 
had the old man on the run, 
however, he had reckoned 
him too lightly. Knaut nodded 
dourly and said: “All right. 
Give him sedation — the B 
dosage.” 

Strothmeyer did not under- 
stand for a moment, and then 
his face froze in horror. “Oh, 
no! You can’t do that. Pro- 
fessor. He has rights. I 
don’t care if he isn’t a citizen. 
He has rights.” 

“He has nothing!” snarled 
Knaut. “I made him right 
here in this laboratory, and 
I’ll unmake him any time I feel 
Uke it. Administer sedation. 



Dr. Strothmeyer, and don’t 
waste any more time about 
it.” 

Strothmeyer sighed and 
shrugged. He knew better 
than to argue with the old 
man. Associate professor- 
ships at U.S.U. paid well, and 
they were for life — with 
phcenixology, perhaps for ever. 
He had no desire to give up an 
eternity of job security merely 
to save the life of an immi- 
grant, who would do better to 
be reborn in his own country. 
He went for the needle. 

Carlos Delgado eyed Stroth- 
meyer suspiciously. He had 
not lived in the last term of 
General Fulgencio Batista 
without learning something of 
the ways of men. His present 
unnatural tenancy of an arti- 
ficial body, which had been 
nurtured with all the care of 
science and had suffered 
neither illness nor injury, 
made him more than equal to 
the average man in strength. 
His sudden transfer from one 
adult body to another had 
left him with considerable 
memory of the Cuban under- 
world and the dangers of 
submitting to the wishes of 
men whom one did not know 
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as well as the back of one’s 
own hand. 

As Strothmeyer came to- 
ward him with the hypodermic 
syringe, Delgado appeared to 
weaken and grow confused. 
He allowed the scientist to 
take his arm. Professor Knaut 
moved up to be of assistance. 

“I think it will be all right, 
Professor,” said Strothmeyer. 
He raised the needle. 

Delgado struck with all the 
strength of his phcenix- 
nurtured free right arm. 
Strothmeyer received the blow 
full in the face and fell back 
against Knaut. By an odd 
freak of fortune, the needle, 
which he still held in his hand, 
pierced Knaut’s upper arm 
and was partially discharged 
before the enraged professor 
could strike it down. 

The sedative, which had 
been a lethal dose, took effect 
in a few seconds. Knaut did 
not even reach the door of the 
great laboratory. He sank 
down and passed into un- 
consciousness. 

Strothmeyer was too groggy 
from the blow to rise from the 
floor for many minutes. When 
he did so, he found that 



Carlos Delgado had dis- 
appeared — along with Pro- 
fessor Knaut’s suit, smock 
and shoes. Strothmeyer started 
towards the ’phone, to notify 
the authorities, but stopped, 
banishing the thought with a 
shudder. If he said that Louis 
the Gimp was at large, the 
authorities would only have to 
look in Louis’ cell to see that 
the report was false. If he 
said that a duplicate body had 
escaped, under the guidance 
of an alien, the effect on the 
phoenix project might be disas- 
trous. He could imagine, for 
example, what the alien-ex- 
clusion faction of Congress 
would say to this new form of 
illegal entry. And, generally, 
such bungling would bring 
universal public ridicule. It 
would be much better to say 
nothing. 

When the dull ache of his 
bruised face had subsided a 
little, Strothmeyer began to 
realise how thoroughly Del- 
gado had validated his ideas 
about the human soul, and 
how the ideas of Professor 
Knaut had been proved wrong. 
He glanced again at the still- 
unconscious professor and 
managed a painful smile. He 
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wished Delgado-Gimp good 
luck. 

When Professor Knautcame 
to, hours later, he was furious. 
He did not speak to Stroth- 
meyer, who explained as gently 
as possible that the duplicate 
man had escaped and why it 
would not be a good idea to 
try to get him back. The old 
man stumped sullenly about 
the laboratory, searching for 
another smock. Strothmeyer 
trailed after him, growing 
more and more apologetic. 

When Professor Knaut had 
covered his frame to some 
degree, he left the laboratory, 
in bare feet, went to his 
private car in the basement 
car park and drove out of the 
building. Strothmeyer did not 
see him again for two days. 

On the third day, the old 
man returned to the phoenix 
lab full of confidence. When 
Strothmeyer greeted him cau- 
tiously, he said, with a laugh : 
“My boy, every great research 
project has its little setbacks. 
But from these, we learn. The 
time has come now for us to 
take the big step. Our process 
is a success.” 

Strothmeyer opened his 



mouth to express relief that 
the professor was no longer 
upset by the escape of Delgado- 
Gimp, but Knaut was running 
under full steam. He cut his 
assistant off with a curt com- 
mand. 

“Bring the vials with the 
Churchill cells.” 

Strothmeyer hesitated. 
“Both of them. Professor?” 

The old man gestured im- 
patiently. “Of course, both of 
them ! We must put them into 
the sculptor bath at once. Get 
them out.” 

Still Strothmeyer did not go 
to the refrigerator. “But I 
thought — after the results we 
got with Louis the ” 

Suddenly red-faced, Knaut 
shouted at him : “You thought? 
Doctor Strothmeyer! You are 
my laboratory assistant. I do 
the thinking here.” He glared 
at the younger man. “If you 
choose to misinterpret the 
results which I obtained in my 
first, and completely successful, 
experiment, at least do not 
allow your dullness to inter- 
fere with your duties. Bring 
the vials!” As Strothmeyer 
turned meekly to do the pro- 
fessor’s bidding, the old man 
softened a little. “If you are 
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Still confused, I will explain 
the results of the first experi- 
ment to you, fully, after we 
have Churchill One and 
Churchill Two immersed in 
the growing bath.” 

Strothmeyer wondered how 
the old man was going to ex- 
plain away the obvious fact 
that Carlos Delgado was not 
Louis the Gimp, in anything 
more than bodily form, but he 
knew his superior too well to 
doubt that there would be an 
explanation, logically and 
forcefully expressed. 

He was not disappointed. 
As the Churchill cells began to 
bubble comfortingly in their 
two preliminary nests, Knaut 
turned to him and said, 
kindly: “Doctor, sit down. I 
want to make this matter 
perfectly clear to you, so that 
you will not be handicapped 
in your work by notions 
which are totally outside the 
framework of true and valid 
science.” Strothmeyer sat 
down on a stool, where he 
could keep an eye on the nests, 
and listened. 

“In the first place,” Knaut 
grasped the lapels of his smock 
and became the professor in 
the classroom, “the opinion 



that the human personality is 
independent of the human 
body — no matter how widely 
such an opinion may be held 
by preachers, politicians, so- 
called educators, psycho- 
quacks, Jungians and other 
fools — is an opinion which 
runs counter to every prin- 
ciple of true science. The 
development of organic life on 
this planet, from the merest 
speck in the newly formed sea, 
nearly a billion years ago, to 
the momentous experiment 
which we perform here today, 
in beginning the recreation 
and reduplication of Sir Win- 
ston Churchill from a few cells 
of a body long dead, is a 
development which brooks no 
nonsense about souls and 
spirits. If you. Doctor, had no 
knowledge of the origin of 
mankind except what you had 
read in the Bible, then I could 
understand your clinging to 
this superstitious notion of the 
existence of a mind without a 
body. But you are thoroughly 
and painfully familiar with 
evolution. 

“You know twenty times as 
much about it as Darwin ever 
knew. You have seen it right 
here in this laboratory, thous- 
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ands of times. You have seen 
how a tiny organism develops 
from next to nothing, and how 
that organism exhibits a tiny 
intelligence which is proper to 
its simplicity and minute size. 
You have seen how other or- 
ganisms develop from such 
tiny organisms, becoming lar- 
ger and more complex, and 
how these larger organisms 
display greater and greater 
intelligence as they become 
more and more specialised 
and differentiated. 

“Finally, in the last few 
days, you have seen the cul- 
mination of the creation of a 
living, breathing, thinking 
human being from a few cells 
which were no more capable 
of human thought than are 
the algae in the sea. You have 
seen the duplication of a 
human being who is, at this 
moment, waiting in Sing Sing 
to be executed, so that now 
there are two of him. You 
have seen a miracle of science, 
whereby, even though Louis 
the Gimp will be executed 
next month, he will live on, 
after his original body has 
been incinerated and his name 
has been removed from the 
file of the living and placed in 



the file of the dead. You have 
seen a human being made im- 
mortal right before your eyes, 
and yet you doubt that the 
mind is an integral part of the 
organism. Really, Doctor, I 
am surprised at you.” 
Professor Knaut paused, 
conscious of the powerful 
effect of his rhetoric — rhetoric 
for which he was famous and 
by which he had persuaded 
many a reluctant official of 
University and government to 
go along with plans which 
were either incomprehensible 
or plainly distasteful. 

Strothmeyer sat still, his 
head bowed beneath the weight 
of Professor Knaut’s words. 
But even in the face of such 
authority, the seed of convic- 
tion put forth a feeble shoot. 
“Yes, Professor Knaut,” he 
said, softly, “1 know all that, 

and I agree with you ” 

“Well, that’s more like it!” 
The professor interrupted him. 

“ But still,” Stroth- 

meyer went on, “when our 
new Louis the Gimp woke up, 

he spoke Spanish, and ” 

“My dear boy!” Knaut put 
his hand affectionately on the 
shoulder of the wavering 
Strothmeyer. “I was just 
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coming to that. It is very 
simple. In fact, it is so 
simple that a young man like 
you, who has spent most of 
his life in a laboratory and has 
had little chance to knock 
about in the world, might 
overlook the obvious fact 
while looking for a much 
more complex and unlikely 
explanation. Of course Louis 
the Gimp spoke Spanish — or 
some language which you 
thought was Spanish. Of 
course he tried to deceive us. 
Of course he attacked us and 
escaped.” 

Professor Knaut looked 
straight into Strothmeyer’s 
face, a gleam of triumph in his 
eye. “What else would a 
dangerous criminal like Louis 
the Gimp do? Would he sit 
down at the table with us and 
say: ‘Well, now, gentlemen!’? 
Would he? No! Of course he 
wouldn’t. He would behave 
just as he did behave. He 
would try every trick and 
stratagem which his twisted 
brain could manufacture to 
confuse and confound us. 
These actions of his, this 
mumbling of Spanish non- 
sense, this attack on you, this 
theft of my clothing — ail this 



was the sort of behaviour 
which an examination of the 
known character of Louis the 
Gimp would clearly foretell. 
You thought that the experi- 
ment had failed.” Professor 
Knaut shook his head good- 
naturedly. Strothmeyer, my 
boy, it has succeeded beyond 
our fondest hopes. We have 
proved everything we set out 
to prove.” 

The professor held his fing- 
ers up before Strothmeyer and 
ticked them off, one by one. 
“One — we have shown that a 
total organism can be re- 
created by our phoenix method. 
Two — we have shown that 
frozen animal cells react just 
as well, when thawed, as cells 
which are put into the nu- 
tritive bath while still warm 
from their parent body. 
Three — we have shown that a 
human organism can be ex- 
actly duplicated from cells. 
And four — with the recreation 
of Louis the Gimp, we have 
shown that the duplicate man 
is the same person, psycholo- 
gically, as the original man.” 

The professor put his hands 
behind his back and threw out 
his meagre chest. “This means 
that we have conclusively and 
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scientifically demonstrated 
that immortality is possible. 
Through us, the mythical 
promise which is found in all 
religions and much pseudo- 
science, the promise of life 
after death, is at last fulfilled 
by the genius of man himself.” 
He paused momentarily and 
regarded Strothmeyer, droop- 
ing upon his stool. Then he 
continued in a matter-of-fact 
tone. “The only thing which 
remains unproven is the re- 
generation of a human being 
from cells which have been 
formanyyearsinrefrigeration.” 
Strothmeyer revived a little 
at the introduction of this 
familiar technical detail. 
“Wouldn’t it have been safer, 
though,” he ventured, “to 
wait with the Churchill cells 
until we had regenerated some 
less valuable person?” 

“Time enough for that, my 
boy.” Knaut rubbed his 
hands. “Don’t forget, every 
week that we spend in experi- 
ment to assure the safe re- 
generation of the Churchill 
cells is a week during which 
those cells get older. There is 
a point of diminishing returns 
in this safety business. Our 
success with Louis the Gimp 



shows that we are no longer 
justified in waiting with 
Churchill.” 

He turned and viewed the 
nests, like a proud parent. 
“Churchill will grow there, as 
twins, until he is Young 
Churchill again — until he is 
thirty-five years old, anatom- 
ically. Then we will wake 
him.” 

“But that will take weeks 
longer,” Strothmeyerobjected. 
“Why don’t we just bring him 
up to eighteen or nineteen?” 

Knaut’s face grew grave. 
“The world is in a mess, 
Strothmeyer. Here in our 
secluded laboratory we do not 
see the problems which society 
faces — the great feats ofhuman 
engineering which will be 
needed for mankind to sur- 
vive long enough to benefit by 
the work which we are just 
completing. We can help to 
solve those problems, and thus 
assure the perpetuation of our 
work, by bringing Sir Win- 
ston Churchill back with suf- 
ficient maturity to make him 
immediately a great force for 
good in the world.” He looked 
earnestly at Strothmeyer. “If 
we brought him back as a 
mere youth, it would be years 
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before he would grow to 
great enough stature to in- 
fluence the societies of the 
world. This way, he will be 
able, with a few months’ edu- 
cation, to step from the 
laboratory into Parliament, or 
the Senate chamber — don’t 
forget, he was part American. 
All we have to do is provide 
him with a suitable wardrobe.” 

The dreaminess into which 
Knaut had drifted was dis- 
pelled. He smiled archly at 
Strothmeyer. “Since I don’t 
care to give up another of my 
suits to our work — even for 
Sir Winston’s sake — I want 
you to look up his exact 
measurements in the file and 
have two good blue suits made 
for him at the best tailor’s 
you can find. We want to do 
this thing properly!” 

Professor Knaut winked at 
the astonished Strothmeyer 
and strode from the laboratory, 
whistling “Rule Britannia!” 

In the months that followed, 
the twin Churchills took form 
in their milky baths and grew. 
First, they were tiny collec- 
tions of cells, having no recog- 
nisable character. Then, 
through successive stages 



which paralleled the evolution 
of the human body through 
hundr^s of millions of years, 
emerged a figure familiar to 
anyone who was versed in the 
history of the Western World 
during the first half of the 
twentieth century. 

He lay — or rather, they 
lay — with the dignity and 
splendour of sleeping gods. 
The young Churchill, reborn 
and renurtured to the robust 
and masterful age of thirty- 
one years. As the process 
neared completion, in the later 
months, many adjustments 
had to be made. The care and 
feeding of the bodies had to be 
modified. The unawakened 
organisms could do nothing 
for themselves, although they 
had passed the pre-natal and 
childhood stages very quickly. 

When maturity began to 
approach, the scientists had 
found it necessary frequently 
to cut the Churchills’ hair and 
remove their beards, in order 
to prevent a profuse growth of 
hair from interfering with the 
free flow of liquids within the 
nests. 

The two Churchills were 
still receiving nutrition through 
their omfali — which was the 
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phoenix-nest equivalent of the 
natural umbilical cord. Ani- 
mal experiments had showed 
that the severing of this 
cord was very likely to start 
the breathing process. This 
would have made it necessary 
to raise the heads of the 
growing organisms out of 
their baths, or to attach air 
hoses to their mouths. The 
first course would have nulli- 
fied much of the massaging 
and circulatory effect of the 
baths. The second would have 
been risky, due to the frequent 
spontaneous movements 
which the organisms made 
which might have dislodged 
the hoses and allowed water 
to enter the lungs of the young 
statesmen. 

Furthermore, the beginning 
of the breathing process was, 
in every animal form, a sign of 
self-assertion, a sign that the 
organism was ready to under- 
take an independent existence. 
It was inseparable from birth, 
or awakening. If the new 
Churchills had been allowed 
to breathe, they would almost 
certainly have awakened. 
Having awakened, they would 
undoubtedly have found their 
existence within the nests 



unbearably claustrophobic. 
They might even have injured 
themselves in trying to break 
out of the nests. 

Strothmeyer, of course, had 
a further reason for wanting 
to put off the awakening to 
the last possible moment. He 
was not a brave man. He did 
not want the chips to fall 
where they might. He liked 
orderly and unexciting pro- 
gress. The affair of Carlos 
Delgado had convinced 
Strothmeyer that orderly and 
unexciting progress was the 
last thing that was likely to 
result from the waking of the 
two Churchills. 

In spite of his outward 
capitulation to the iron will of 
Professor Knaut, Strothmeyer 
still harboured a view of im- 
mortality which was largely 
non-materialistic. He was 
sure, beyond any doubt, that 
the person who had animated 
the duplicate body of Louis 
the Gimp had no more been 
Louis himself, or some exten- 
sion of Louis, than it had been 
John Wilkes Booth or Ludwig 
von Beethoven. 

Looking in through the glass 
walls of the phoenix nests, he 
could hardly doubt that sci- 
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ence had achieved the ability 
to duplicate and reduplicate 
the human body. But he was 
equally sure that this duplica- 
tion had nothing whatsoever 
to do with personality. The 
chance that either of these two 
duplicates would be Sir Win- 
ston Churchill come back to 
life was, he thought, infinites- 
imal. The chance that both the 
new organisms would be 
Churchill was, by the integral- 
field theory of non-material 
mind, totally absent. 

If, as Strothmeyer believed, 
the human mind was a field of 
energy not truly dependent 
upon an organism, then 
Churchill still existed, some- 
how, as an individual. He 
might conceivably become 
attracted to a new body which 
so exactly resembled his old 
one. He might, if he were 
able, take the opportunity to 
enter one of these new bodies 
at its awakening. But it 
would be far-fetched to expect 
him to enter both of them. 

As Strothmeyer attended 
the Churchills, adjusting the 
controls and the nutritional, 
pressive and circulatory valves, 
and replenishing supplies, he 
had many weeks in which to 



cogitate these matters. He 
could not, of course, breathe 
a word of his thoughts to 
Professor Knaut, who might 
have thrown him off the pro- 
ject for such continued theor- 
etical defection. But Stroth- 
meyer could peer in through 
the glass and wonder. 

The lights within the nests 
glowed warmly upon the 
super-healthy skins of the two 
duplicates, as they turned 
slightly in their controlling 
webs and went through their 
natural cycles of alimentation 
with the dormant dignity of 
impersonalised puppets. 
Clearly, they were not human 
beings. Not yet. They were 
only human bodies. Some- 
thing was still missing from 
them. Something which, in a 
mysterious and wonderful 
way, would be added to them 
when they were awakened. 
What that something was, 
Strothmeyer knew only 
vaguely. But he felt that he 
did know. It was his deep 
conviction that he had the 
true approach to the human 
mind and that Professor Knaut 
had the false approach. 

This something might be 
called a soul. It might be 
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called a field. It might be 
called an essence. But, what- 
ever it might be called, it was 
not now present in the two 
Churchills, and it was not 
going to be generated by the 
pulsing, mindless dolls which 
had been grown in the lab- 
oratory from a few cells. It 
would come from another 
quarter entirely. 

The frightened but clearly 
intelligible words of Carlos 
Delgado had proved that. 
“One minute I am dying. The 
next minute I am here. My 
name is Carlos Delgado. Please 
tell me where I am.” These 
were not thoughts which 
could have been generated by 
cells from Louis the Gimp. 
They were from another coun- 
try and another person. 

Strothmeyer shook his head. 
It was a deep mystery, but one 
that had to be fathomed. He 
checked the circulation rate of 
Churchill One, then crossed to 
the Churchill Two panel and 
equalised the rate there. The 
two Churchills were to have as 
nearly the same environment 
as possible. 

Professor Knaut was not in 
the laboratory a great deal 



during Strothmeyer’s tours of 
duty. Tliis was inevitable, 
since no outsider could be 
trusted to tend the two 
Churchills, and the scientists 
had to sleep some time. 
Strothmeyer had brought a 
bed into the laboratory, and 
he frequently slept there, where 
he could see the duplicates 
merely by turning his head. 

Alone in the laboratory for 
many hours of the day and 
night, Strothmeyer had a lot 
of time for thinking. One of 
the things he thought about 
was Carlos Delgado. He 
wondered how Carlos was 
managing, a stranger in a 
strange land. For several 
weeks running he placed ad- 
vertisements in La Prensa, the 
Spanish-language newspaper 
in New York, thinking that the 
most likely place for Carlos to 
have gone. He offered Carlos 
assistance and asked him to 
write or ’phone, but it was no 
use. Carlos had disappeared. 

Then, toward the end of the 
duplicates’ gestation, a news- 
paper story put an end to 
Strothmeyer’s search. It was 
only a small headline, since 
Louis the Gimp had been only 
a small-time criminal. It said ; 
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“Twin of Gimp killed in 
Third-Avenue Hold Up. Sur- 
prise double surprised. Cop 
fries dark-horse desperado.” 
The next day, gossip column- 
ist Harley Schnorkel appeared 
on the laboratory telescreen 
with a rumour that police 
were baffled by the resem- 
blance, even to fingerprints, 
between the dead Louis and 
his unknown twin. Schnor- 
kel hinted at corruption at 
Sing Sing and suggested that 
many other supposedly exe- 
cuted criminals might still be 
at large, having bought them- 
selves new lives with ill-gotten 
money. He said this might be 
the underworld version of the 
famous, but still unsuccessful, 
phoenix project, at U.S.U., and 
he laughed unpleasantly. 

Strothmeyer would have 
liked to laugh, too, at the 
irony of the situation, but he 
was depressed at the toss of 
Carlos, who had been his 
only real clue to the nature of 
immortality. Though sad- 
dened, however, he did not 
lose his certainty of rightness, 
and he looked forward to the 
waking of the two Churchills 
with a mixture of brooding 
and excitement. 



Suppose the mind of Sir 
Winston Churchill — having 
passed through the apparently 
unavoidable memory loss 
which accompanied rebirth 
and childhood helplessness — 
were now inhabiting some 
strong, young body. If 
Churchill were now living as 
a healthy and happy John 
Jones, or Nigel Smithers, or 
Pierre DuChambres, he would 
surely have no reason to enter 
either of the new bodies. But 
if he were disembodied or, like 
Carlos Delgado, sick and dy- 
ing, he might very well be 
drawn, as by a magnet, to one 
of these capable, familiar 
forms, rather than to a help- 
less, pitiable infant body. 

And what of memory? If 
the soul did not dissolve and 
dissipate, why did it forget 
nearly all of its past history? 
Why did former lives shrink 
to mere flashes of intuition or 
the common feeling that one 
had “been here before” ? What 
was the cause of this amnesia? 

The current of his thoughts 
made Strothmeyer’s pulse 
race. He felt that he was get- 
ting close to the centre of the 
mystery. Standing by the 
window of the lab and gazing 
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vacantly at the University 
grounds, he drew the soundest 
analogy of which his highly 
trained mind was capable. 

What was amnesia ? It was 
loss of memory, loss of iden- 
tity. What caused it? It was 
caused by an emotional or 
physical shock. What emo- 
tional or physical shock more 
severe than those of death and 
subsequent rebirth! As a 
theory, it made sense I Stroth- 
meyer’s knuckles whitened, 
gripping the window frame. 
His eyes were shining. 

If the ignorance of an infant 
was no more than amnesia, 
then immortality was true! 
And it had always been true! 
A new-born human was an 
amnesia victim, transplanted 
to a strange environment, and 
so, unlikely to remember his 
former identity. But if the 
mind should return to a 
familiar body, like a battle- 
neurotic coming back to his 
home town, might not mem- 
ory return and immortality 
become conscious ? If Church- 
ill One should attract the 
mind of the true Winston 
Churchill, might not that 
mind be wakened to full 



memory by its familiar physio- 
logical surroundings ? 

Strothmeyer began to realise 
that the awakening of the two 
Churchills might demonstrate 
immortality in a way that 
Professor Knaut could not 
even envisage. Then he, Stroth- 
meyer, would be the true dis- 
coverer of immortality. He 
stared out over the campus, 
not seeing the metal and stone 
figures of presidents, educa- 
tors, soldiers and scientists, 
but seeing himself walking on 
the checkered walks, a hun- 
dred years in the future. He 
saw Strothmeyer Two, or 
Strothmeyer Three, the dis- 
coverer of true immortality, 
the man who had combined 
the body and the mind, the 
man who saw great promise 
in the experiments of Knaut 
and his predecessors, but saw 
also that they were missing 
a most important point — the 
fact that the new body does 
not recreate the mind but is a 
magnet for the mind; that it 
draws the mind out of some 
other body, or out of space, 
and wakes it again to memory 
of its former identity, just as 
an amnesia victim may be 
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wakened by coming home after 
long absence. 

Of course, Strothmeyer con- 
ceded, the amnesia victim 
does not always wake upon 
coming home. Sometimes the 
shock has been so great that 
he can look into the face of 
his wife or child and remem- 
ber nothing. Strothmeyer 
sighed, his enthusiasm waning. 
There were many hazards, 
many unknowns. 

Of one thing he was sure, 
however. Even though one of 
the Churchill bodies might 
attract Churchill himself, the 
other body, for that very 
reason, would not. But it 
would attract someone. And 
who would that someone be? 

The odd notion occurred to 
Strothmeyer that it might be 
someone who had known 
Churchill, some former friend 
or associate — perhaps even 
some former enemy. He 
smiled. That would be un- 
likely. The chances against it 
were overwhelming. Still, 
somehow, it seemed a pos- 
sibility to him. 

If such a thing should hap- 
pen, the true Churchill would 
have a considerable advantage 
over the false one, through 



being in a familiar, and there- 
fore easily co-ordinated, body. 
The false Churchill might have 
difficulty with both memory 
and operation of his new body. 

If the experiment should 
prove successful to this degree, 
Strothmeyer would be the 
only one who would know 
how to interpret the fact 
correctly, because he was the 
only one who had a theory 
broad enough to include all 
the facts — a theory which 
dealt with both mind and 
body. He turned from the 
window, rubbing his hands. 

Professor Knaut entered 
the laboratory. “How are 
they coming, Strothmeyer?” 
he asked, hardly glancing at 
his assistant. He crossed 
directly to the nests and 
peered in. 

Strothmeyer came up be- 
hind him, mumbling soothing 
phrases of little meaning. He 
knew the professor was not 
listening to him anyway, and 
his head was too full of the 
great possibilities in his future 
for much sense to come out of 
his mouth on any other 
subject. 

j^aut turned, interrupting 
him. “Yes, yes. That is fine. 
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You have done a good job. 
What are their equivalent 
ages now?” 

Strothmeyer had made the 
calculation that morning. Al- 
lowing for the lapse of a few 
hours, he said: “Thirty-four 
years and three months, Pro- 
fessor — according to my cal- 
culations.” He smiled in self 
deprecation. 

Knaut grunted. “I’ll accept 
that. We won’t wait any 
longer. Tomorrow is the day.” 
Strothmeyer felt a surge of 
excitement and opened his 
mouth to speak, but Knaut 
cut him off. “Are the suits 
ready?” 

“Yes, sir. All ready.” 

“You have the shirts, under- 
wear, socks, shoes, scarves 
and gloves ?” 

“Yes, Professor. Every- 
thing.” 

“Good!” Knaut squinted 
into the distance, as if search- 
ing for some article of clothing 
which might have been for- 
gotten. “We have been pre- 
paring for so many years ! And 
still, I always feel that I may 
have forgotten something.” 

Strothmeyer suppressed a 
smile, knowing that he could 
never tell his superior what he 



knew was the forgotten ele- 
ment. Instead, he said: “I 
have great confidence. Pro- 
fessor, that the experiment will 
be a success.” 

Knaut looked at him sternly, 
with the appreciation which a 
battle captain shows a non- 
com who has proved reliable. 
“Thank you, Strothmeyer,” 
he said. “I am sure you 
know how important the out- 
come is to me.” 

The great day was come, the 
day upon which Sir Winston 
Churchill would become twin 
new Churchills, to serve man- 
kind and glorify the name of 
Knaut and, by reflection, of 
Strothmeyer. Professor Knaut 
was nervous, but he covered 
his nervousness with a brusque 
manner. Dr. Strothmeyer, on 
the other hand, felt a strange 
calm. He was like a magician’s 
assistant who has substituted 
a platypus for the usual rabbit 
in the hat and who waits to see 
the magician just as surprised 
as the audience at the emer- 
gence of the unexpected beast. 
In this case, however, the 
audience was imaginary. 

The two scientists had dis- 
cussed the advisability of in- 
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viting other members of the 
faculty into the lab for the 
waking of the two Churchills, 
and they had decided against 
it. Without witnesses, if an 
accident happened, it could be 
explained later in a manner 
consistent with the dignity of 
the project. On the other 
hand, a brilliant success would 
be no less appreciated because 
of secrecy. Glory would 
shower plentifully when the 
two duplicates were exhibited. 

At the precise moment of 
twelve noon. Professor Knaut 
nodded to Dr. Strothmeyer, 
who started the draining 
pumps. The liquid in the 
glass vats sank rapidly, and 
the two bodies came to rest in 
their supporting webs. Then 
the sides of the nests were 
swung down, and the omfali 
were cut and tied off. Having 
severed the connection be- 
tween the organisms and the 
machines which nurtured 
them, the scientists turned on 
the rays which would disturb 
the electrical fields of the 
organisms and, thus, wake 
them. As a mild added shock, 
thin streams of cold water 
were sent over the inert 
young forms, which lay like 



summer sleepers in strange 
hammocks. 

Churchill One reacted first. 
His fists came up, and his 
whole body twitched. He 
began to breathe great gulps 
of air. His eyes opened, and 
he stared at the ceiling with a 
look of wild surmise. 

Churchill Two remained 
unmoving. Strothmeyer 
pressed a stud on his control 
panel, and the web which 
held Churchill Two began to 
shake and bounce its burden 
of living but unawakened 
man. 

Churchill One struggled to 
a sitting position, from which 
he could see his hosts. He 
blinked his eyes at them. His 
mouth worked, but no words 
came out of it. 

Churchill Two still had not 
responded. Knaut looked 
over at him and barked at 
Strothmeyer: “Increase it, 
man ! Increase it ! He’ll die if 
he doesn’t start breathing 
soon!” 

Strothmeyer advanced the 
control. The web jerked and 
heaved violently. Churchill 
Two all but flew out of the 
nest onto the hard floor of the 
laboratory. Strothmeyer ran 
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up to the side of the nest to 
prevent this, and Knaut 
crossed quickly to Stroth- 
meyer’s control panel, leaving 
the now scowling Churchill 
One to fend for himself. 

The web bounced and 
smacked against the naked 
back of Churchill Two. The 
ray projector hummed. The 
scientists stood like frantic 
posts, waiting for the first 
breath, but still it did not 
come. 

“I’m afraid he isn’t going to 
wake. Professor!” Stroth- 
meyer gasped. 

“He’s got to wake!” Knaut 
snarled. “I’m depending on 
it!” He pressed the cold 
water stud all the way in and 
held it. A frigid shower struck 
Churchill Two and sprayed 
Strothmeyer on the rebound. 

Churchill Two opened his 
mouth and said: “Ach!” He 
began to breathe — with more 
difficulty than his twin, but 
successfully, nevertheless. 

Strothmeyer shouted: 
“We’ve done it! We’ve done 
it!” He jumped up and down 
in his excitement. Knaut 
neutralised the board, and 
Churchill Two settled down 
into more natural efforts, as 



the bouncing stopped, and 
began to breathe deeply and 
regularly. 

Knaut rushed to the nest 
and peered down at him. His 
eyes were open. When Knaut 
leaned over him, he looked 
back at the professor suspi- 
ciously. He allowed the scien- 
tists to turn him to a sitting 
position, but then he seemed 
faint and unable to sit up. 
They lifted him out of the 
nest and carried him to the 
bed, where they covered him 
with a blanket. 

Knaut took his pulse. “He’s 
not taking it too well,” he said 
to Strothmeyer. Churchill 
Two’s eyes were closed again, 
and he seemed to have lost 
consciousness. Knaut was 
about to examine him further, 
when a strange, and yet 
familiar, voice sounded be- 
hind the scientists. 

They had become so ab- 
sorbed in bringing Churchill 
Two into the world that they 
had forgotten the better-co- 
ordinated Churchill One. They 
turned together, hearing not 
his words but only the won- 
drous fact that he had spoken. 

He stood before them, a 
British Adam, young, robust. 
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and undismayed. Seeing their 
amazement, he spoke again, 
the tone and measured words 
matching the old recordings 
which the scientists had heard 
so often. 

“Gentlemen, I congratulate 
you!” It was the commander 
of the fleet addressing his ad- 
mirals after they had sunk the 
enemy to the last raft and row- 
boat. “I admit, with due 
humility, that when — many 
years ago, it must have been — 
I left part of my body with 
you for your experimental use, 
I had little confidence in the 
soundness of your theories. 
Now,” he turned slightly and 
viewed himself in a polished 
metal surface which protected 
delicate instruments, “I can- 
not say you nay without in the 
same breath declaring myself 
non-existent — ah, which I have 
no wish to do!” He turned 
back to the scientists, and on 
his face was that slight, wry 
smile for which he had been 
so famous. 

Professor Knaut opened his 
mouth to make suitable reply 
to the great man who stood 
before him, reborn, but 
Churchill had not finished 
speaking. “If memory serves,” 



he went on, “there was talk at 
that time of bringing me back 
as twins. Such an idea, I must 
say, seems quite unreal to me. 
I find it impossible to conceive 
the exact nature of such a 
phenomenon. Nevertheless, I 
should like very much to know 
how that phase of the experi- 
ment came off.” He looked 
toward the bed where 
Churchill Two was lying, 
still unconscious. “Since that 
chap over there, from the 
little I could see of him as you 
carried him across the room, 
bears a remarkable resem- 
blance to me, I assume that he 
is the other half of the experi- 
ment.” He paused expectantly. 

Knaut and Strothmeyer 
stood aside automatically, so 
that Churchill One could 
approach the bed. He did so, 
and stood looking down at his 
counterpart. Churchill Two 
lay with flushed face, his 
eyes closed, his brow knit. He 
breathed heavily. Churchill 
One regarded him long and 
quietly. Then he turned to 
Knaut and Strothmeyer. 

“The body is like my body,” 
he said. “But I am I, and he is 
he. I have my thoughts, and I 
am sure he must have his. 
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different thoughts.” Churchill 
raised his head and contem- 
plated the vistas of his past. 
He spoke out of the long-dead 
years. “I have great memories ! 
Memories of glory and of 
sorrow, of achievement and of 
struggle. I remember the 
Boers, the Battle of Britain, 
the defeat of Hitler, corona- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth, the 
dropping of the atom bomb. 
I remember happy times with 
friends and family. I remem- 
ber the crash of waves, the 
hiss of surf, the feel of a paint 
brush in my hand.” He looked 
down at Churchill Two again. 
“I remember all these things. 
Will he remember them, too ?” 
He extended his hand toward 
the duplicate, who stirred 
beneath the gesture. 

Professor Knaut saw a 
chance to assert his rightful 
position, and he said: “We 
have not yet spoken with your 
twin. Sir Winston, and so we 
don’t know what, if anything, 
he will remember of his — and 
your — past. Frankly, I am 
surprised at the completeness 
of your memory — at the wealth 
of detail which can be carried 
through the years in a few 
cells, frozen in a glass tube. 



The power of the chemical 
sculptor to generate the mind 
from a few simple life units 
has by far surpassed my high- 
est hopes.” 

Churchill stared evenly at 
the professor. “I wonder, 
since our friend here is not yet 
ready to speak to us, if I might 
take this chance to find some 
clothing for myself.” 

This request re-animated 
the two scientists, so that they 
spoke at once. Strothmeyer 
said: “We have them ready!” 
Knaut said : “I have provided 
them.” 

Churchill One was con- 
ducted to the next room, given 
his clothing, and left to dress, 
on the excuse of courtesy. 
Actually, both scientists were 
anxious to get back to 
Churchill Two— Knaut to 
prove that he was the same as 
Churchill One, Strothmeyer 
to prove that he was not. 

“We must wake him, if we 
can,” said Knaut, after closing 
the door on Churchill One. 
“I am sure he will remember 
the same things.” 

“He has reacted differently, 
so far,” Strothmeyer objected. 

“That doesn’t mean any- 
tliing. It’s just some diffcr- 
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ence in the nest environment 
which we were not thorough 
enough to prevent — some dif- 
ference of pressure or tem- 
perature or nutritional mixture 
or sculptor strength.” He 
glared accusingly at Stroth- 
meyer. 

“But, Professor,” Stroth- 
meyer defended himself, “we 
checked everything carefully. 
The tolerance of difference 
was infinitesimal.” 

.“Nevertheless, we missed 
something!” They were stand- 
ing over Churchill Two. “I 
felt all along that something 
was being left out. I told you 
that before. Now we will just 
have to correct it as well as 
we can.” 

Knaut had picked up 
Churchill Two’s hand, to take 
his pulse again. Suddenly the 
hand was withdrawn from 
him. Churchill Two opened 
his eyes. He sat up, quickly 
but unsteadily. He looked at 
the scientists, like a beast at 
hunters. Strothmeyer could 
not avoid the memory of 
Delgado’s similar look. 

“There is nothing to worry 
about,” said the professor. 
“You are out of danger now. 
Your twin responded sooner 



than you did, but you are 
doing very well. Some little 
difference in your nest was 
responsible, but you will make 
it up in no time.” 

The duplicate’s eyes bored 
into Professor Knaut. He 
said, at last: “You speak 
English!” His speech was odd, 
not at all like that of Churchill 
One. 

“Yes, of course!” Knaut 
beamed. “Wc haven’t changed 
that much in so few years. I 
am Professor Knaut. You are 
in the phoenix laboratory, of 
the United States University. 
Perhaps you will recall that 
you gave your cells, some 
years ago — — ” 

“Cells?” Churchill Two 
grasped at the word. 

“Yes,” continued Knaut, 
“cells — so that we might re- 
generate you and bring you 
back to life years later, here in 
the laboratory.” 

“Oh.” Churchill Two 
seemed disappointed. “Cells 
of the body.” He grunted and 
nodded his head. “You are 
doctors,” he said. 

“We are phoenixologists !” 
Strothmeyer exclaimed. “And 
you, and your twin, are the 
first men — officially — to be 
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reborn from the phoenix nest.” 

Knaut shot Strothmeyer a 
heavy look and then took up 
the explanation. “You have 
been reborn from your cells. 
You have a chance to live 
again,” he told Churchill Two. 

A look of even deeper dis- 
trust crossed the duplicate’s 
face. “Where did you get my 
cells?” 

“Why, you gave them!” 
Knaut was taken aback. 

Churchill Two drew his 
legs in and edged away from 
the scientists. “You are 
Americans.” He spoke with 
obvious distaste. 

“Yes, that’s right,” Stroth- 
meyer put in. “We are 
Americans.” 

“And I gave you my cells?” 
Churchill Two shook his 
head in disbelief and reproach. 

Knaut affected joviality. 
“That you did, sir! That you 
did! Don’t forget, you are 
part-American yourself.” 

Churchill Two’s sullenness 
flashed into anger. “I am 
what!” He half rose. “What 
did you call me ?” 

Knaut saw that he would 
have to humour the obviously 
damaged twin. “Well, that is 
just a little joke we have ” 



He interrupted himself. “But 
let me show you how well we 
have duplicated your body.” 

Churchill Two looked about 
the laboratory, as if to find the 
body which Knaut had offered 
to show him. 

“Just come over here.” 
Knaut stepped to a panel 
which hid a mirror, and slid it 
back. “Look at yourself in 
this mirror. Dr. Strothmeyer 
will help you to rise and walk.” 

Strothmeyer started to take 
the duplicate’s arm, but his 
help was rudely refused. “Let 
go!” Churchill Two growled. 
“I can do it alone.” He got to 
his feet, and Strothmeyer could 
see by the way he moved that 
he was gaining strength. 

As Churchill Two walked 
stiffly toward the mirror, 
Knaut said to him: “When 
you see how exactly like your- 
self you look and how well and 
healthy, you will feel better 
about us, I am sure.” 

The duplicate stopped and 
turned to face the mirror. 
Knaut was about to say: 
“There! You see?” But the 
words never came out. 
Churchill Two had frozen, 
and horror burst from his face. 
He looked down at his body 
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and then back at the mirror. 
He moved from side to side 
and watched his reflection 
move with him. Then he 
turned upon Knaut, and spoke 
with shaking but icy voice. 

“Is this your perverted idea 
of a joke, Herr Doktor ?” 

“Why ” Knaut gasped. 

“It — I mean — you look ex- 
actly like ” 

“Like a young Winston 
Churchill!” the duplicate 
snarled. 

A perplexed and sickly look 
came into Knaut’s face. Stroth- 
meyer stood, holding his 
breath. “B-but,” stuttered 
Knaut, “who else would you 
want to look like?” 

Churchill Two’s hand closed 
on a kilogram weight which 
had been left, inadvertently, 
on the table. “There is no one 
I want to look like but my- 
self,” he said, through clenched 
teeth. Knaut backed away 
from him, pale as a ghost. Fear- 
ing for the mirror, Strothmeyer 
moved cautiously to slide the 
panel back across it. Churchill 
Two still looked straight at 
Knaut. “But,” he continued, 
“of all the people in the world 
I would hate to resemble, Win- 
ston Churchill is at the top of 



the list!” His arm tensed, and 
the kilo tipped on the table top. 

Strothmeyer closed the 
panel with a click. Churchill 
Two spun toward the noise, 
but at that moment the door to 
the other room opened, and 
there stood Churchill One, 
smiling broadly, in full array. 

Churchill Two hurled the 
kilo at him with a cry of rage. 

The kilo struck Churchill 
One full on the forehead, and 
he fell like a stone. Stroth- 
meyer wailed in despair and 
ran to help him. Churchill 
Two squared his shoulders and 
looked about him in wary tri- 
umph. Professor Knaut half 
leaned and half lay across the 
table, his face drawn, his lips 
blue. 

Strothmeyer laboured over 
Churchill One, but there was 
no response. The brass weight 
had struck squarely and with 
the full force of Churchill 
Two’s maniac strength. He 
who had waited forty years to 
resume his identity was already 
deprived of it again. The blow 
had been fatal. Churchill One 
was dead. 

Strothmeyer shook his head 
and sobbed. “It’s no use!” he 
said. “It’s no use!” 
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Professor Knaut uttered a 
feeble cry and stumbled to- 
ward the bed, his right arm 
and leg barely responding to 
his will. Strothmeyer watched 
him go, without feeling. Then 
he remembered Churchill Two, 
who stood confused but 
defiant. 

“Who are you?” Stroth- 
meyer demanded of him. “And 
why did you do that?” He 
pointed to the dead Churchill. 

Churchill Two regarded him 
in hostile appraisal, and then, 
as though he were well used to 
such manoeuvres, took the of- 
fensive. “What do you mean, 
who am I ? You stole my cells. 
You kept them. You made 
them grow. You brought me 
to life again, to live as your 
prisoner. You must have 
known who I was before you 
altered me to look like Church- 
ill— just as you altered that 
poor unfortunate, whoever he 
is.” He pointed to the dead 
body. “Who are you to ques- 
tion me ? It is I whp question 
you! What is this perverted, 
decadent craze for making 
everyone look like Churchill? 
Why couldn’t you leave me as 
I was? If you wanted to make 
sport of me, I would have been 



much more fun for you in my 
original form. How can your 
schoolchildren — if you still 
have schools — laugh at me 
when they think I am their 
false god, Churchill?” 
Churchill Two laughed bit- 
terly. “Your clever joke has 
turned against you, my stupid 
Herr Doktor!” 

Strothmeyer glanced from 
the raging Churchill Two, who 
resembled nothing so much as 
a vengeful prosecuting attor- 
ney in an unfair trial, to the 
noble, quiescent features of 
the dead Churchill. He wanted 
to weep, that the wrong one 
had been killed. Then an odd 
idea began to take form in his 
mind. He tried to soothe 
Churchill Two, to gain time to 
think. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “if you 
can tell me who you are, I may 
be able to alter your appear- 
ance to one that will be more 
acceptable to you.” This was 
a bold lie, but Strothmeyer 
was desperate. If all he had to 
show for his years of labour 
was Churchill Two, it would 
be worse than no Churchill at 
all. He elaborated, hoping 
that the duplicate would swal- 
low a big lie more easily 
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than a little one. He gestured 
confidently toward the for- 
midable equipment in the lab- 
oratory. “The phoenix nest,” 
he said, “has remarkable 
power to alter the human or- 
ganism — as you have seen, in 
your own case. In a few more 
hours, in the machine, your 
face could be altered so that 
you would look quite differ- 
ent. If you will tell me how 
you want to look, I may be 
able to set the controls to 
achieve what you desire.” 

Churchill Two glared at 
Strothmeyer in uncertainty. 
“Can you really do this?” he 
said. 

“We made you look like 
Churchill, didn’t we?” The 
duplicate’s fists clenched, and 
Strothmeyer hurried on. “So, 
we can make you look the way 
you used to look — uh, mister 
— uh . . .” Strothmeyer 
waited for Churchill Two to 
supply the name, while herd- 
ing him toward the phoenix 
nest. 

The answer dripped disgust. 
“That is just the sort of care- 
lessness I would expect from a 
sycophantic servant of deca- 
dent democracy. You don’t 
even remember my name. 



Perhaps you even forgot to 
record it when you stole my 
cells from our life regeneration 
laboratory in Berlin. Oh, we 
were far ahead of you in 
Germany.” Churchill Two be- 
gan to climb into the nest. 
“First you stole our method. 
Then, by some diabolical 
trick, you stole my cells.” A 
new train of thought seemed 
to strike him. “Tell me. Is 
this already the twenty-first 
century?” 

“Almost,” Strothmeyer 
said, closing the side of the 
nest and locking it in place. 

Churchill Two poked his 
head over the top of the nest 
and said: “Has there been 
another war yet? Who is 
winning?” 

Strothmeyer moved toward 
the control panel, glad that the 
conversation was taking a 
turn which would keep 
Churchill Two’s mind off his 
immediate circumstances. All 
Strothmeyer needed was a few 
moments to warm the equip- 
ment. He flipped the main 
switch, and turned the dial of 
the waking ray to “full,” 
which was many times the 
waking dosage. The waves 
which had gently waked 
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Churchill Two would soon 
put him back to sleep with 
invisible violence, if only he 
would stay in the nest long 
enough. 

“What are you doing?” 
Churchill Two asked. 

“I have to warm the equip- 
ment before I can make the 
measurements,” Strothmeyer 
lied. He became conscious 
that Professor Knaut was 
gasping horribly on the bed, 
but dared not look away from 
Churchill Two. “What do 
you mean, ‘Who is winning’ ?” 
he asked, checking his con- 
trols over and over. 

Churchill Two sneered. 
“Don’t act the fool with me, 
Herr Doktor. You know per- 
fectly well what I mean. Like 
my cells, before me, I am your 
captive. You won’t lose any- 
thing by telling me. So, who 
is winning? The resurgent 
forces of National Socialism 
or the decadent democracies ?” 

Strothmeyer watched his 
meters nervously. He needed 
just a few more seconds. He 
could not risk the truth. “The 
fight goes on,” he said. 
“Neither side gains much.” 

Churchill Two nodded. He 
was disappointed, but he 



seemed to find hope in Stroth- 
meyer’s words. “I told them 
it would be a long fight,” he 
said. 

“Told who?” Strothmeyer 
glanced at Professor Knaut, 
and was shocked to see how 
sick the old man looked. 

“Goering . . . Himmler . . . 
Goebbels ... all of them. I am 
not surprised that it is not yet 
over.” He grew reminiscent 
and sank down a little into the 
nest. “In 1940, Ribbentrop 
said to me, ‘Only ten more 
years, mein Feuhrer!’ But I 
knew it would take longer.” 

Strothmeyer’s hand was on 
the waking stud. The meter 
zeroed in. He glanced once at 
the body of Churchill One, 
crumpled on the floor, then 
looked back at Churchill Two. 
Curiosity made him withhold 
the ray for one last moment. 
“What really happened in the 
Chancellory bunker, before 
you disappeared, Herr 
Hitler?” 

Churchill Two looked at 
him contemptuously. “I knew 
that my part of the great 
work was over,” he said. 
“That it was up to others to 
carry on . . .” He started to 
climb out of the nest, but he 
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had no more than put his 
hands on the top of the glass 
door than Strothmeyer 
pressed the waking stud. 

Churchill-Hitler stiffened, 
as the massive dose of radia- 
tion struck him full in the 
back. Strothmeyer held the 
stud down, a wild look in his 
eye, as he counted ten. Pro- 
fessor Knaut moaned upon 
his bed . The projector crackled . 

Strothmeyer released the 
stud, and the figure in the nest 
sank limply into the webbing. 
He ran up and opened the 
door and took the wrist of the 
body as it lay. There was no 
pulse ! The first part of the ex- 
periment was over. Now for 
the more difficult part. 

He pulled the heavy body 
out of the nest and dumped it 
upon the cold floor. Then he 
crouched above its head and 
worked its arms back and 
forth in the approved move- 
ments of artificial respiration. 
As he did so, he spoke in a 
trembling and earnest voice, 
full of entreaty. 

“Sir Winston! Come back! 
Wake up. He is gone, Mr. 
Churchill. This body is yours. 
Sir Winston. Come back and 
take it. Do you hear me? The 



world needs you ! The people 
of Britain and America need 
you!” 

The body began to breathe. 
Strothmeyer felt its pulse. It 
was strong and regular, and 
he exulted, but then he felt a 
sudden doubt. He backed 
away from the body, now 
living again, and picked up 
the kilo weight, which lay 
beside the cracked skull of 
Churchill One. Then he ap- 
proached and waited for 
Churchill Two to wake fully. 

It was many minutes. The 
blast from the waking ray had 
been enough to kill, when the 
body was tenanted by one 
who hated and despised it. 
The after-effects of the blast 
might still be giving difficulty 
to the proper tenant — if it was 
really to be the proper tenant 
now, and not the dictator 
again. 

As Strothmeyer crouched 
at a strategic distance from 
the hard-used Churchill Two, 
he heard Professor Knaut 
wheezing and mumbling on 
the bed. He wondered how 
serious the old man’s condi- 
tion might be. Even if Knaut 
should recover from the stroke 
— if that was what it was — he 
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would probably have another 
when he found out how the 
experiment had turned out. 
His phoenix procedure would 
have been validated, but his 
theory of mind from cells 
would have been utterly 
destroyed. 

Strothmeyer could not re- 
sist a brief hope that Professor 
Knaut might pass on to 
whatever was waiting for him, 
leaving the glory and honour 
of the experiment solely to his 
assistant. After all, a few 
cells taken from Knaut’s still 
warm body could bring him 
back, too, at a more con- 
venienttime — say in ten years. 

The body stirred. Stroth- 
meyer tensed and gripped the 
kilo, ready to defend himself 
against a furious Hitler, or to 
drop the weight, if the mind 
behind those eyes that were 
just opening should be that of 
Churchill. 

The face looked at him 
blankly. Neither man spoke 
for a moment, which seemed 
an age to Strothmeyer. Pro- 
^ fessor Knaut was tossing and 
grunting on the other side of 
the room. Somewhere in the 
electronic equipment, a tiny 



arc was buzzing like an angry 
insect. 

Strothmeyer stared into the 
face before him. Slowly, a 
smile warmed the familiar 
features. Then the mouth 
opened and said, wearily, but 
roguishly: “How is it, my 
dear doctor, that you do bend 
your eye on vacancy?” The 
speaker tried to rise, but found 
that he was too weak. “I 
must have had an accident,” 
he said. Then he winced. “Oh, 
yes! I opened the door. He 
was standing there. He threw 
something at me.” 

Strothmeyer shoved the kilo 
away, where Churchill would 
not see it. “Everything is all 
right, now. Sir Winston,” he 
said. “But you need rest. Let 
me help you to another part of 
the building. We can talk it 
all out later.” 

Churchill nodded. Stroth- 
meyer helped him to his feet. 
Once up, he was able to walk. 
On the way to the outside 
door, they had to pass the 
corpse of the other duplicate. 
Churchill stopped when he 
saw the grotesquely sprawled 
image of himself. His hand 
gripped Strothmeyer’s arm. 
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“I was that one?” he asked, 
hesitantly. 

“Yes, Sir Winston.” 

“And now I am this one.” 
He looked down at his body 
and felt his chest with his hand. 

“Yes.” 

Churchill nodded his head 
slowly, pondering the mystery 
of his recent migration. Then 
he stood erect. “Well, at any 
rate, here I am!” He looked 
about the laboratory, as 
though seeing it for the first 
time. His gaze fell upon Pro- 
fessor Knaut. “Is the pro- 
fessor ill ?” he asked. 

Strothmeyer turned him 
again toward the door and 
answered, as they left the 
laboratory: “I think he has 
had a stroke.” 

“Oh, I am very sorry!” 
Churchill said, stopping in the 
polished hall. A passing stu- 
dent stared, but knew better 
than to ask questions or inter- 
fere— the phoenix project had 
a high University security 
rating. Churchill did not 
notice the student. 

Strothmeyer tugged him 
along the hall. “I want to get 
you to bed, first. Sir Winston. 
Then I will call a physician for 
Professor Knaut. You are my 



first concern. That is how the 
professor would want it, I am 
sure. If it looks bad for him, 
when we examine him, I will 
start the growth of his new 
body right away.” 

Churchill brightened. “Ah, 
yes! You must excuse me. 
Doctor. I’m afraid I am still 
living in the past.” They en- 
tered a small room, hke a 
hospital room, and Stroth- 
meyer led Churchill to the bed. 
The new man continued : “In 
my day — that is, in my former 
day — when a man died, it was 
rather hard to keep track of 
him from then on.” He 
chuckled. 

Strothmeyer opened the bed 
and helped Churchill into it, 
watching him stretch his well- 
made, young limbs between 
the crisp sheets. “Just rest 
here a while,” he said, “while 
I make the proper arrange- 
ments for your care and see 
to Professor Knaut.” 

Churchill closed his eyes 
and yawned. “It’s rather a 
fatiguing ordeal — dying,” he 
said, simply. 

Strothmeyer stood by the 
bed a moment, reluctant to 
leave the vessel which held 
such promise for the world — 
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and for Rudolph Strothmeyer, 
discoverer of immortality. 
“Perhaps, Sir Winston,” he 
said, “while you are convales- 
cing, you may be planning 
your next poUtical career.” 

Churchill was almost asleep, 
but he mumbled: “Oh, no. 
Doctor. I think I’ve had 
enough of that. This life. I’d 
rather be a painter. Great 
beauty in painting, you know. 
Always wanted to devote more 
time to it . . .” He drifted olf 
to sleep. 

Strothmeyer rushed back to 
the laboratory to tend to Pro- 
fessorKnaut. Runningthrough 
the hall, he felt a twinge of 
guilt at his wish that the old 
man might die, but when he 
reached the laboratory, he felt 
another and stronger emotion. 

Professor Knautwas gone! 
The lab was empty of human 
form, except for the corpse of 
Churchill One — but from the 
cold, still chest of that once 
vital body there protruded the 
handle of a surgical knife 
which someone had snatched 
from the tray and driven home 
with brutal strength. 

“Oh, my God!” Stroth- 
meyer said aloud. “Knaut’s 



gone mad!” He raced out 
into the hall, his thoughts in a 
whirl. He had to find the 
professor before anyone else 
did, or there would be hell to 
pay! If Knaut were insane, 
that would be troublesome 
enough. But if he should re- 
cover, he might resume com- 
mand of the experiment, and 
then Strothmeyer’s discovery 
of immortality would go by 
the boards — as might Stroth- 
meyer himself. 

Knaut would have his own 
explanation of what had hap- 
pened in the phoenix lab, and 
it would not be an explanation 
which would make a great man 
out of Strothmeyer. If the old 
man should take over again, 
all Strothmeyer’s quick think- 
ing would have been for 
nothing. His theory would 
fall upon deaf ears. 

He opened door after door, 
off the main hall of the 
phoenix floor, surprising 
cloistered researchers in their 
white smocks and disturbing 
janitors and students, but 
Knaut was nowhere to be 
found. Probably he was al- 
ready at the centre of some 
group, ranting against Stroth- 
meyer and blaming him for 
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the failure of the experiment. 

As Strothmeyer was passing 
the elevator, the light lit and 
the door opened. “Dr. Stroth- 
meyer!” It was the first-floor 
guard. 

“Yes, what is it?” Stroth- 
meyer eyed the man with 
hostility, half annoyed at the 
interruption, half expecting to 
be arrested. 

“You’d better come quick !” 
He pulled Strothmeyer into 
the car and pressed for the 
first floor. 

“What’s the matter?” 
Strothmeyer tried to be calm. 

As the car whistled down 
the shaft, past ten floors, the 
guard said: “It’s Professor 
Knaut. He’s down at the re- 
ception desk, and he says if he 
finds you, he’ll kill you!” 

Strothmeyer’s heart sank. 
Knaut must be telling a truly 
unpleasant story of the death 
of Churchill One. He could 
see the headlines: carele.ss 

ASSISTANT CAUSES DEATH OF 
CHURCHILL TWIN. WORLD TO 
GET ONLY ONE WINNIE. STROTH- 
MEYER TO BE TRIED FOR 
MURDER OF STATESMAN. 

He set his jaw and prepared 
to make the best of whatever 



awaited him. He would never 
go down without a fight! 

For a moment, he thought 
he was saved. Churchill him- 
self could be his witness. But 
no ! They would never let him 
near Churchill again, and they 
would keep news of him from 
Churchill, on the excuse of not 
upsetting the great man. 

Worst of all! And now he 
began to tremble, and the 
tears came to his eyes. They 
would not put his phoenix 
cells into the nest ! They would 
never make him a new body. 
He, Strothmeyer, the true dis- 
coverer of immortality, would 
be one of the few who would 
not benefit by his own work! 

At the very best, his honour 
and glory were gone. 

With this bitter thought, he 
stepped woodenly from the 
elevator. To his surprise, men 
and women crowded around 
him, as if seeking his help. He 
paid no attention to what they 
said, however. He was busy 
searching for his enemy, and 
colleague. Professor Knaut. 

“Where is the professor?” 
he said, determined to show a 
bold front. 

A woman began to cry, and 
Strothmeyer was led into a 
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little office behind the recep- 
tion area. There, sitting at a 
desk, was a defiant old man 
with the eyes of a maniac. 

Strothmeyer squared his 
shoulders and faced the music. 
Whatever the old devil had 
prepared for him, he would 
meet it. “Did you wish to see 
me. Professor?” he said in a 
calm, chill voice. 

The figure across the room 
screamed at him, and so shock- 
ing was its tone that for a 
moment he did not compre- 
hend what it was saying. Then 
the meaning came to him, in a 
burst of miraculous, golden 
joy! 

The angry old man across 
the room had said the one 
thing Strothmeyer had never 
thought to hear — out of all 
things, the one thing which 
meant that Strothmeyer had 
won the battle, that he was 
this day an immortal, in body, 
spirit and reputation. 

By the same stran ge alchemy 
which had restored Churchill 
to new life, a second time, the 
marauding genius of the dic- 
tator had displaced the be- 
wildered mind of a lesser 
juggler with men’s souls. Pro- 
fessor Knaut, confused and 



sick, had abandoned his body 
to the more robust representa- 
tive of a now-defunct National 
Socialist system. 

The words which had been 
hurled in accusation at Stroth- 
meyer by this familiar old 
man who was now a stranger, 
were: “You bungling Ameri- 
can dummkopf ! This is worse 
than ever! When the war is 
over. I’ll have you shot for 
this gross carelessness!” 

As Strothmeyer was about 
to speak, two burly men in 
white coats rushed past him 
and began talking soothingly 
to Hitler-Knaut. “Don’t 
worry, now. Professor,” they 
said. “You need some rest. 
Professor!” They seized his 
arms and dragged him from 
the room, looking apologetic- 
ally at Strothmeyer as they 
passed him. 

Hitler-Knaut was now 
swearing and screaming in 
German, but no one recog- 
nised it as such — nor would it 
have mattered if they had, 
since, once a man is judged 
mad, no one pays much atten- 
tion to his opinions, no matter 
in what language he expresses 
them. 

A member of the University 
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medical staff approached 
Strothmeyer, took his arm, 
and silently led him into the 
elevator. Strothmeyer did not 
resist. He knew nothing could 
go wrong now — or ever again. 

As they rose to the top 
floors, the physician said, with 
sympathy: “I know this must 
shock and distress you. Doc- 
tor. You have been with Pro- 
fessor Knaut for a long time.” 

Strothmeyer rose to the oc- 
casion. “Thank you, doctor,” 
he said, gravely. “It has been a 
long time, full of failures, 
triumphs and, above all, com- 
radeship.” He wiped away a 
non-existent tear. “But our 
work leaves little time for 
grieving over fallen com- 
panions. We must press on.” 
He looked into the distance, 
sternly. “I would have wanted 
Professor Knaut to do the 
same, if I had been the one 
who had cracked under the 



strain.” He shook his head. 
“Those last, violent moments 
of victory were more than the 
old man could bear. I saw it 
coming.” He dabbed at the 
other eye with his finger. 

The physician looked at 
him in ignorant admiration, 
nodded and said: “Yes, yes! 
You are so right, doctor!” 

When they reached the tenth 
floor, Strothmeyer thanked 
the physician for coming up 
with him but begged to be ex- 
cused. “I have to look in on 
our Sir Winston, you know,” 
he said, and hurried down the 
hall. 

The physician nodded and 
let him go. Not until he was 
passing the fifth floor, on the 
way down, did he realise the 
import of Strothmeyer’s 
words. Surprise burst upon 
his face. He shouted at the 
steel walls : 

“I’m immortal!” 
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Before we can go very far with a 
discussion on possible life forms on 
other planets, we should have a 
fairly clear idea about the essential 
characters of life. Life is very 
difficult to define and most good 
definitions of it are difficult to 
understand. We must tackle the 
problem more by description than 
by definition. 

We learn in elementary biology 
that we recognise life by its pos- 
sessing or exhibiting the features 
of growth, respiration, nutrition, 
reproduction, sensitivity and move- 
ment. Not all living things exhibit 
all these features, but most living 
things exhibit most of them. (We 
shall now use the term “organism” 
to mean any living thing.) 



by H. J. Campbell 

thesis is the process by which 
plants that contain chlorophyll 
build up complex compounds such 
as sugars and proteins from simple 
substances such as water and 
carbon dioxide, under the influence 
of sunlight.) If the Sun rose for 
the last time tomorrow, we should 
all be dead within a few months, 
not from cold, but from starvation. 
During the last sad months, the 
last survivors might subsist on 
certain fungi (such as mushrooms) 
which need no light. But the 
fungi too would ultimately perish, 
being dependent in the long run 
on light-built foods. 

So we can be fairly certain that 
life as we know it does not exist 
on one hemisphere of the planet 
Mercury, since that hemisphere 
never sees a ray of sunshine, being 
turned perpetually away from the 
Sun. 

Temperature has to be considered 
for its effects on reaction kinetics 
(roughly, the speed of chemical 
reactions). Active life as we know 
it can occur only in the so-called 
biotemperature band of from about 
minus 10 to 60. (All temperatures 
are given in Centigrade.) Below 
this range, molecular reaction 
kinetics slow down and finally 
cease. Above this range, the speed- 
up of reaction kinetics becomes so 
great that molecules disrupt, but 



But elementary biology is con- 
cerned only with life as we know 
it — a phrase we will have to repeat 
quite frequently. And, for the 
moment, let us be similarly con- 
cerned. Life as we know it can 
exist only within a limited range of 
environmental conditions. These 
conditions include light, tempera- 
ture and nutritive substances. 

Light is important in a life- 
system such as ours, because the 
animal-type organisms are para- 
sitic, in the widest sense, on the 
plant-type organisms, and these 
latter cannot photosynthesise in 
the absence of light. (Photosyn- 
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even before this stage is reached 
proteins coagulate {i.e., clot) — as 
often happens in human patients 
with high fevers; the cerebral 
proteins coagulate and vital func- 
tions such as respiration cease. 

Now some bacteria and some 
primitive plants can withstand 
fairly long exposure to temperature 
extremes. However, these hardly 
represent active life — and indeed, 
under these extreme conditions 
they appear to be dead. This is 
important, for while there is no 
doubt that these lower organisms 
can resist extremes of temperature, 
there is no evidence that they can 
carry on normal living processes 
such as growth and reproduction. 
We can, therefore, conjecture that 
if the extreme conditions were 
sufficiently prolonged, the species 
would become extinct. In other 
words, even bacteria and primitive 
plants will be unlikely to evolve 
outside the biotemperature band. 

Looking now at the known 
planets, the planets of the solar 
system, from the point of view of 
temperature, we can rule out 
Mercury as a home of Earth-type 
organisms because the whole of 
the temperature range on its sunlit 
side lies above 400, and on its dark 
side the temperature is low enough 
to solidify oxygen. 

Venus has a temperature range 
of from minus 25 to 100, and so 
might not be inimicable in its 
higher regions to life as we know it. 
Mars’ temperature ranges from 
minus 70 to about 30, and so this 
planet, too, might support the kind 



of life we know. Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, Neptune and Pluto have 
temperatures ranging from minus 
130 to minus 220; life as we know 
it could not exist on them. 

So from temperature require- 
ments, the only known planets 
capable of supporting life as we 
know it are Venus and Mars. We 
could say that the coldest parts of 
Venus approximate our tropical 
temperatures, and that the warmest 
parts of Mars approximate our 
sub-Arctic temperatures. 

Now let us consider oxygen, as 
the most important nutritive sub- 
stance. Life as we know it depends 
on oxidative respiratory processes. 
In order that a man might live 
normally, his environment must 
contain a concentration of oxygen 
of the order of 5.5 times ten to the 
eighteen molecules per cubic centi- 
metre. Fluctuations may occur, 
with effects of varying severity, but 
death will ensue if the oxygen pres- 
sure falls below 65 mm. Hg. or rises 
above 400 mm. Hg. This is for a 
man — or a woman ! Extending the 
ranges to all homoiothermic (warm- 
blooded) animals, the minimum 
pressure is about 50 mm. Hg. For 
poikilothermic (cold-blooded) ani- 
mals it may fall to below 1 mm. Hg. 
— down to zero in the case of some 
lowly invertebrates. 

Looking again at the known 
planets, we may once more rule out 
Mercury and the giant planets; the 
first because it has an extremely 
rarified atmosphere of heavy gases 
only; the latter because they have 
deep, dense atmospheres of am- 
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monia and methane. Any oxygen 
present on Uranus and Neptune 
is probably in the form of a solid. 
Pluto probably has no atmosphere 
at all, but if it has, then it consists 
of helium or neon. 

This leaves us once more with 
Venus and Mars. Both of these 
planets have atmospheres contain- 
ing traces of oxygen. That of 
Venus is mostly carbon dioxide, 
and there is twice as much of this 
gas in the Martian atmosphere as 
in our own. 

We are now in a position to say 
that, from the points of view of 
light, temperature and oxygen 
pressure, the only known planets 
capable of supporting animal life 
as we know it are Venus and Mars, 
but that such life would be of a 
lowly poikilothermic kind. Similar 
arguments apply to vegetal life. 
Plants need oxygen, though not 
necessarily in gaseous form, and it 
could be that both Venus and 
Mars harbour plant life of a kind 
we know. 

The green areas on Mars are 
tempting in this respect, but recent 
observations of these areas in the 
infra-red wavelengths indicate that 
seed plants and ferns cannot cause 
this green colouration. It is thought 
possible that lower forms may exist 
on Mars. 

WTiere unknown planets are con- 
cerned, and there ought to be a few 
millions of them in our galaxy, life 
as we know it will exist only on 



those where conditions fall into the 
fairly narrow range we have out- 
lined here. But there are probably 
several hundred such planets, and it 
is highly likely that some of them, 
at least, will support human life, 
more or less as we know it. 

It may be that, now, some readers 
are thinking of the anaerobic bac- 
teria, which need no oxygen. You 
may be remembering that peculiar 
alga that lives in water near the 
boiling point. You may be con- 
sidering the fascinating zoophytes 
that seem to live quite happily in 
total darkness. 

We must, of course, admit the 
existence of these organisms in the 
pattern of life as we know it. But if 
you think about each of them, you 
will come to see that each of them 
exists under conditions where only 
one of the three vital factors is 
distorted out of the normal range. 
And you will notice that in the 
places we have designated as being 
inimicable to life as we know it, at 
least two of the vital factors are out 
of true. We are suggesting that, 
given a normal range of conditions 
in the beginning, a species may 
evolve in such a way that it can 
exist under conditions where one 
factor has shifted out of the normal 
range. Astronomical arguments are 
available to indicate that in the 
“inimicable” planets, conditions 
did not change one factor at a time. 

Next month, we will pass on to 
consider life as we do not know it, 
but as it might be. 
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FLY BY NIGHT 



He was dreaming the old 
dream again. He was lying 
asleep, suspended in the air 
against the ceiling of his room. 

A senseless dream, William 
Newton murmured drowsily, 
yet one not without humour. 
Like those fantastic stories he 
wrote for a living. 

Suddenly he opened his eyes. 

He was lying against the 
ceiling. Below him was the 
floor, ten feet away, and his 
empty bed. Next to his hand 
was the light fixture and drop 
cord. That stirred and swung 
softly in the night breeze. 

He was not dreaming ... or 
was he? He laughed and 
giggled at the seeming reality, 
for this was such a vivid dream. 

Suddenly he shivered as 
cold fact struck him. This was 
real! 

He began to scream. “Get 
me down, get me down, help, 
help!” 

He clung to the ceiling, 
scrabbling at it with his finger- 
nails, raving and wheezing and 
threshing wildly about. 

‘Til faU, ru fall!” 

Doors banged open. Feet 
ran outside in the hall. 

Someone hammered on his 



door. “Mr. Newton ! Are you 
all right?” 

“Come in, come in, help!” 
cried William Edward New- 
ton . . . and fell. 

He struck the bed and the 
bed gave way with a thunder of 
broken springs and splintered 
wood. The impact knocked 
the wind from him and pushed 
the clock off onto the floor, 
where it took up ringing 
loudly, while the door opened, 
and the landlady rushed in, 
followed by others of the 
house. 

“M r. Newton, Mr. 
Newton!” 

“Oh, God, God,” cried 
Newton, weakly. “I’m safe. 
I’m safe. On the ceiling, I was 
lying on the ceiling.” 

“You were dreaming.” 

“No, no, I fell. The bed, 
you see ? I broke it. I fell from 
the ceiling and I broke my 
bed.” 

“You jumped around in it 
while dreaming, that’s all. 
You’ll be all right. But you’ll 
pay for fixing the bed.” 

Laughing, talking, jeering, 
the people withdrew and the 
door was shut and he lay on 
the broken bed, deeply suffused 
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with shame and unutterable 
fear. 

Yes, it had been only a 
dream, hadn’t it? He laughed 
at his foolishness. 

But no, no, it was all too 
real. He had fallen from the 
ceiling. He/zoi/brokenhisbed 
by the fall. 

Trembling, he arose. He lit 
a match and held it above his 
head. 

The marks of his fingernails 
were there, in long, wild and 
hysterical gashes. 

The wind blew the match 
out. He stood in darkness. He 
could no longer laugh at 
himself. 

In the morning he’d barely 
awakened when he remem- 
bered . . . and shuddered. 
Hesitantly, he looked at the 
ceiling. He saw the marks 
there. 

He almost fainted. 

“But I still want to fly,’’ he 
startled himself by thinking. 
“I will fly!’’ 

He climbed resolutely from 
the broken bed and tried to 
levitate. 

He failed. 

Why? WHY? he groaned. 
He’d been so sure, this time. 
And he had done it last night. 



It all started with those old 
dreams, those so-familiar 
dreams of impossible things. 
Things like walking on the 
walls, or jumping from a ten- 
storey building and landing 
with a feather-soft tap on the 
ground, alive and unhurt. The 
old and humorously silly 
dreams that he looked forward 
to because of their variety and 
imagination. And having 
dreamed, decided to do. 

“So many serious writers 
contend that these are racial 
memories of the days when 
the race knew the secret of 
self-flight, there must be some- 
thing to it,” he had told him- 
self. “Everyone, especially 
kids, dream of flying. If 
there’s nothing to it, why do 
we dream them so often?” 

He began to notice that the 
morning after each such dream 
he seemed to know more about 
how he did it — the actual 
technique. 

“Someday I’ll really get it,” 
he told himself. And he’d 
command his sub-conscious: 
“Next time you are to remem- 
ber in detail!” 

This was a good theory, a 
superb theory. Psychiatrists, 
he knew, advise it for getting 
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what you want. Only ... it 
did not work. 

Or did it? Lately there 
seemed to be a sort of memory 
of a “holding his breath” 
effect. Not actually non- 
breathing so much as that 
“lifting” feeling you get when 
you take a deep breath and 
hold it. Yet he knew he 
couldn’t hold his breath as 
long as he sometimes flew — 
half an hour or so. No, some- 
how he was controlling, with 
his mind, some sort of lines or 
beams of force that lifted and 
carried him. 

“ ‘What man can imagine, 
man can do’,” he quoted. “I 
sure have imagined it — by 
God I’ll do it!” 

And then he’d realised how 
serious he was getting about 
this impossible thing, and go 
off into gales of laughter at 
such silliness. Then would 
sober down and start thinking 
about it again. 

“Damn it, I know it’s more 
than a dream!” he rebelled. 

“But you could never use it,” 
his other self jeered. “Think 
how people would gawp at you 
and the awful publicity and 
the notoriety if you were ever 
seen flying!” 



For this was his fear, born 
and nurtured in childhood 
when he was a too-tall, too- 
skinny kid who couldn’t keep 
up with the other boys in their 
strenuous boyhood games. 
They taunted and ridiculed 
his weakness. The white-hot 
irons of their unthinking child- 
ish jeers and sneers and mock- 
ings had seared deeply into his 
sensitive soul. A horror he'd 
never been able to erase. 

This morning his mind in- 
sisted on trying to solidify the 
knowledge of the technique he 
knew in his dreams. Just how 
had he controlled those forces 
with his mind? Just what was 
the pattern of thought neces- 
sary? They were just on the 
fringe of his consciousness. 

It made him mad that he 
couldn’t answer. It made him 
even madder that he tried to 
answer them. He pounded his 
fists on the chair arms. 

“I’m a stupid, dumb fool!” 
he called himself . . . but it 
didn’t do any good. 

For he saw himself again, 
lying on the ceiling, and felt 
the jar when he landed, and 
the breaking of the bed. Then 
he heard again the laughter of 
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his landlady and fellow room- 
ers as he tried to explain. 

“It’s probably just as well 
I’ve forgotten,” he tried to 
console himself. “I don’t 
really want to know how to 
fly.” 

His mind snorted in derision . 

About three o’clock Newton 
suddenly felt his hunger — a 
gnawing inside him that was 
nearly a cramp. That made 
him angrier than ever. 

“Letting myself sit here all 
day, mooning over sheer fool- 
ishness,” he stormed. “Wast- 
ing a whole day on something 
everyone’s tried to solve and 
nobody ever did! You’re a 
fool. Bill Newton. Now for- 
get it; you’ve got to finish that 
story this week, or you don’t 
eat at all.” 

He jumped up to go to the 
kitchen. Jumped up . . . and 
floated across the room! 

Just as he’d dreamed it so 
often. Gliding along, just 
above the floor, without touch- 
ing it, without making walk- 
ing motions. 

So easy, too. That same 
apparently-holding-his-breath 
feeling. But the thrill of 
realising he again knew, and 



was sub-consciously using, the 
right procedure! Knowing 
now, consciously, just how to 
take hold of those streams of 
force that held him up, along 
which he could rise and move ! 

Reaching the further wall, 
he exultantly circled around 
and back across the small 
space. He rose until his head 
touched the ceiling. He curved 
his body about and lay down 
on the ceiling, and this time 
he did not feel the fear, nor did 
he fall. 

He made swimming motions 
with his hands, and laughed 
with sheer joy at the way he 
went through the air. He 
turned somersaults in the air. 

All of a sudden it came to 
him what he was doing — that 
he was actually flying while 
awake ; that this was no dream. 

Quickly he lowered himself 
into his chair, his hunger for- 
gotten. He broke out into a fit 
of trembling, his mind in a far 
greater turmoil than he’d ever 
experienced before. It took an 
hour for his common sense to 
calm him. 

“Look, stupid!” he railed at 
himself then. “You did it and 
you can do it again whenever 
you wish. So you’ve got a 
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power other folks don’t have. 
So what? Lots of them have 
powers you don’t have. Now 
snap out of it. Try it again. 
Go on ... do it!” 

He willed himself to rise 
from his chair . . . and did it 
without any trouble. He ex- 
perimented, and found he 
could assume and maintain 
any position he wished — direc- 
tions no longer meant any- 
thing to him. He could walk 
upside down on nothing as 
easy as he’d formerly walked 
on the floor. Easier, in fact, 
for there was not as much 
effort. Nor was there any 
up-side-down feeling. Blood 
didn’t rush to his head. He 
could even walk up the walls, 
his body horizontal to the floor. 

He swam into the kitchen 
and prepared a light meal, 
which he wolfed abstractedly. 

Then by sheer force of will 
he went back and started work 
on his current story. He made 
himself stay at his desk until 
dark. 

Still cautious and shy, fear- 
ing that ridicule which hurt 
him so, he went out at dusk 
and took a ’bus to the out- 
skirts of the city. Getting off, 
he walked out to a field he 



knew, flying just off the ground 
when no one seemed near, 
walking naturally when he 
saw anyone coming. 

Alone in a far corner of the 
field he willed himself to rise. 
As he did so, he raised his 
eyes, revelling in a greater free- 
dom than he’d ever known. 

“Here I come. Old Moon!” 
he exulted, and when he saw 
some birds he yelled at them: 
“Get out of the way, you 
birds, and let someone fly that 
knows how!” 

Up and up he went until the 
chill of the upper air brought 
realisation of how high he was. 
He looked down, and far, far 
below were the lights of the 
distant city. And the fear 
returned. 

For he’d never liked high 
places. Even climbing the 
bookshelf ladder in the library 
brought terror to his soul, and 
elevators were dropping hor- 
rors headed straight for the 
white-flaming pits of hell. He 
never used them, always took 
the stairs even when it was 
necessary to go above three 
storeys. He even mistrusted 
escalators. 

“God, God, don’t let me 
fall!” he screamed, and closed 
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his eyes tightly to shut out sight 
of the horrid depths below. 

He started to descend, and 
the wind whistled in his pants 
legs, and blew out the skirts of 
his coat. 

“Stop he commanded. He 
realised that he now hung 
suspended in the air. A slight 
measure of calmness returned. 

Down, down slowly, and he 
felt the creeping slowness of 
his fall. He was far colder 
from his fright than from the 
night air, and he thought it 
took ages to come down, but 
would not hasten his rate of 
descent. 

He was startled when his 
foot touched ground, and 
though he landed lightly as a 
drifting feather he sank in a 
heap, sobbing and patting the 
earth of the field as though it 
was the most wonderful thing 
he’d ever touched. 

Later his innate common 
sense came to his rescue. “I’ve 
got to get over this fear of 
heights. I wasn’t in the least 
bit of danger, except when I 
got panicky. It’s plain I can 
go as high as I want, and safely, 
too, as long as 1 keep my head. 
I can’t fall, so why let myself 
get so scared ?’’ 



But he still was. 

“I will conquer that fear,’’ 
he told himself, and lay down 
on the air a few feet above 
ground. He closed his eyes, 
and there he battled it out 
with himself. 

His agoraphobia began to 
subside at last and he rolled 
over until he was face down- 
ward, then opened his eyes. 
Slowly he made himself rise, 
stopping often. Then, as he 
gained confidence, rose higher 
and faster. A hundred feet, 
five hundred, a thousand, five, 
ten, twenty, on up until he was 
again chilled by the increasing 
cold. 

Still in the spirit of experi- 
mentation, he allowed himself 
to drop in free fall. But panic 
started to grip him again. 

“Stop! Stop!” he cried . . . 
and did so, instantaneously, 
effortlessly. 

And as he lay there on noth- 
ing, a mile above the ground, 
his fear of heights left him for 
ever. 

“Man, this is wonderful!” 
His mood changed instantly. 
“What’s this guy Superman 
got that 1 haven’t ?” 

The answer was a snort of 
derision. “Don’t go getting 
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any ideas, chump. You got 
one little power — you ain’t got 
everything. You’re still a 
skinny shrimp, and don’t you 
ever forget that!” 

He rollicked there in the 
air, rolling, somersaulting, 
swooping, swinging, laughing 
and yelling in high glee at this 
wonderful freedom and ability. 

He wondered if he could 
carry loads while levitating, 
and dropped to the ground. 
He found a huge rock, one he 
could barely move while stand- 
ing. He lay down on the air at 
arm’s length above it, reached 
down and got his hands firmly 
under it. He willed himself 
to rise and did so, easily, effort- 
lessly, the great stone seeming 
now to have little or no weight 
in his hands. 

Long after midnight, feeling 
that his chances of being ob- 
served were almost nil, he de- 
cided to fly home. He rose high 
into the air and arrowed away. 

“Sure beats the ’bus,” he 
chortled. 

Near the outskirts of the city 
he skimmed over a huge ten- 
storey warehouse. Seeing 
painters’ equipment on the 
roof, a sudden impish whim 
struck him, making him for- 



get, momentarily, his fear of 
discovery. 

He picked up a bucket of 
white paint and a brush, and 
on the side wall that was un- 
broken by windows, he painted 
a great thirty foot square 
noughts and crosses design and 
filled it in, the “X” winning in 
five moves. 

“Now let ’em figure how 
that got there, over a hundred 
feet up,” he grinned wolfishly. 

He continued his flight back 
across the housetops to his 
rooming house. He dropped, 
unseen, in free fall into the 
back yard. But as he walked 
around on foot to enter the 
front door, he encountered 
one of the tenants, sitting on 
the front porch, smoking. 

“Hi, Bill,” the man laughed 
raucously. “Fall outa th’ win- 
dow this time?” 

“Oh, I . . . I . . .” Newton 
stammered and fled to his 
room. 

He still hadn’t conquered his 
fear of ridicule. 

Newton’s writing suffered 
more and more, as he was now 
sleeping nearly all day so he 
could go out nights and 
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practice his levitation in some 
out of the way place. 

He was finding he could do 
almost anything he wished in 
the three dimensions. One 
hot, brightly moon-lit night, 
he went out to a little pond 
he’d seen from the air, in the 
middle of some woods. 

It was fun trying to see all 
the goofy things he could do 
with dives. He “climbed,” 
rung by rung, a hundred foot 
high, non-existent ladder, and 
dived off, making an effortless 
stop just before he hit the 
water. One time he curved 
about just before he reached 
the surface, and pretended to 
test the temperature with an 
out-thrust toe, only to shiver 
and zoom upward. 

He grinned. “Boy, what a 
carnival act I could work up.” 

But he knew he’d never be 
able to do those things in 
front of an audience. 

He learned to do Immel- 
mans and Barrel Rolls. He did 
Outside Loops and Falling 
Leafs. He tried pretending he 
was on a giant swing, and 
found he could simulate that 
movement. He became a 
“high-flyer” in a circus act, 
swinging from one trapeze to 



another, doing dozens of 
somersaults before catching 
the second non-existent bar. 

Tired of this sport, at last, 
he dived from a thousand feet 
in the air, slowing his speed 
just before he hit the water so 
the impact wouldn’t injure 
him. He was thoroughly en- 
joying his swim in the cool 
water when he heard a bellow 
from the pond side, and a 
flashlight’s gleam picked him 
out. 

“Hey, you, no swimming 
allowed here!” 

“My gosh. I’m caught!” 
Newton’s mind shuddered at 
thought of the publicity. Then 
realised he’d only been caught 
swimming. 

He swam quickly to the edge 
of the pool and splashed 
ashore. “I’m awfully sorry,” 
he apologised to the caretaker. 
“It’s so hot in town, and I 
didn’t know this was private 
property.” 

“Well, it is. It’s a private 
fish preserve, and don’t ever 
come here again.” The gruff 
voice was only slightly 
mollified. 

Newton donned his clothes 
and started off through the 
woods and across the field. 
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Because he couldn’t know 
whether or not he was being 
followed or watched, he took 
no chances, and walked. How 
slow and tiring it is, he thought, 
when he could so easily cover 
this distance in seconds. 

For one of the things he’d 
found was that his speed was 
limited only by the air resist- 
ance. He’d covered the ten 
miles home the night before in 
about two minutes, including 
time for zooming a couple of 
thousand feet at starting, and 
doing the same in free fall 
when he got home. 

William Newton was still 
some distance from the high- 
way when he saw an oncom- 
ing car suddenly swerve and 
roll over into the ditch. He 
flashed forward, and found 
the occupant, a badly injured 
young woman. There was a 
growing pool of blood beneath 
her head. She seemed un- 
conscious ... or dead. Swiftly 
he felt for the pulse in her 
throat and found it beating, 
but slowly. 

Carefully he dragged her 
body from the wrecked car, 
and roughly bandaged her 
head with his handkerchief. 

“Golly, she’s got to get to 



hospital right away,” he 
thought, his eyes misty at her 
plight. He looked both ways 
up and down the broad, 
straight highway, but no car 
lights were visible. 

He was standing there in 
indecision when she moaned 
softly. Instantly he was on 
his knees beside her. Her face 
was contorted, but her eyes 
still closed. Evidently she was 
only conscious enough to feel 
pain. 

For long, agonising seconds 
Newton fought with himself. 
He wanted to help her. Oh, so 
much he wanted to. Every 
fibre in him cried out that he 
could — and should' That he 
was the only person who could 
get her to the hospital in time 
to save her life. 

Yet he shrank back from 
the possibihty of his peculiar 
gift being discovered, and him- 
self pushed into the limelight 
of hounding publicity. 

“Yet this is undoubtedly the 
reason I was given this ability,” 
the starthng thought came to 
him. “There must have been 
some real reason. I’ve been 
chosen for something ... by 
something ... or someone!” 

Indecision gone, he stooped 
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swiftly and gathered the girl 
tenderly and carefully in his 
arms, her wounded head sup- 
ported on his shoulder. 

Straight into the air he 
swept, and arrowed toward the 
distant city lights. In a matter 
of minutes he was plummeting 
down in front of the hospital. 
I’m lucky, he thought; no 
one’s in sight — it’s nearly 
three o’clock. 

He carried her up to the 
front door and laid her gently 
on the top step. He knocked 
loudly on the door, then took 
off in a swoop high above. 

He watched until he saw the 
attendants come out, discover 
her and carry her inside. Then 
he made his way home. 

Safe in his room, he sank 
into his chair, trembling in 
every nerve. He was thrilled 
he’d been able to help the girl, 
but still so afraid he might have 
been seen and recognised. 

Hardly had he calmed him- 
self a bit from that distress 
when he saw the blood on his 
coat. He took it off, and saw 
more blood on his shirt. He 
ripped that from him in a new 
agony of fear. 

How would he ever get rid 



of that tell-tale blood? How 
could he explain it ? 

“The police are sure to trace 
me and hold me for hurting 
her,’’ he muttered, trembling. 
“They’ll find my handkerchief. 
Why did I leave that on her ?’’ 
He was in a panic. He fell 
into his chair, moaning that he 
was lost. His mind conjured 
pictures of himself in jail, him- 
self the focus of the world’s 
attention during his trial. 

“Oh, God, I wouldn’t have 
a chance,’’ he groaned. “No 
one would ever believe me.” 
“I’ll take them far away 
and bury them.” He sprang 
up. “Or drop them far out at 
sea.” 

But dawn was already 
lightening the sky. “Too late !” 
was his panicked thought. 
“Oh, God, don’t let me get 
caught before night !” 

He rolled and wrapped the 
damaging garments and hid 
them in the darkness of his 
closet. Then threw himself onto 
the bed, and for the first time 
in a dozen years he cried, his 
face dug deep into his pillow. 

If only he’d never learned 
that damned trick of levitating. 
Then he’d not be in this pickle. 
“But then you’d not have 
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been able to save that girl’s 
life,” the inner voice chided. 

That quieted him a bit . . . 
and he slept. 

It was nearly noon when he 
awoke. His troubled thoughts 
of the night did not recur until 
he was at the restaurant, 
eating. Then a glaring head- 
line, MYSTERY OF WOUNDED 
GIRL, caught his eye and he 
almost choked on the bit of 
“dunked” doughnut in his 
mouth. 

He bought a paper from 
the cashier and read swiftly. 
The hospital attendants had 
heard a knock in the early 
morning hours, and found a 
badly wounded girl on the 
steps. It had been touch and 
go for several hours, but in- 
jections of plasma and other 
treatments helped her, and 
now it was felt she would live. 

Newton breathed a glad 
sigh of relief at that. He was 
so happy he’d been able to get 
her there in time. 

He scanned the lines follow- 
ing. Later, they said, the 
young woman had regained 
consciousness enough to mut- 
ter about the wreck. 

Sheriff’s officers had gone 



out along the highway, and 
sure enough, there was the 
wrecked car about twelve 
miles from town. 

Footprints of a man were 
found, coming from the field 
up to the car. The marks 
where she’d been pulled from 
the wreckage plainly told their 
story. 

But there were no prints 
away from the car, not even to- 
wards the pavement. Even 
more of a mystery was the 
time element. The broken 
clock on the car’s dash had 
stopped just five minutes be- 
fore the time the hospital 
attendants had found the girl. 
How had she gotten there in 
that short space of time? 

The Sheriff promised a solu- 
tion within twenty-four hours. 

Newton fied to the safety of 
his room. But was he safe, 
even there? 

“They’ll follow me, sure. 
They’ll be here any minute 
now! They’ll trace my hand- 
kerchief on the girl’s head, and 
they’ll find those blood-stained 
clothes in my closet.” 

He must get rid of the things. 
But how ? If he burned them 
the landlady would smell the 
burning wool and investigate. 
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She was the “nosey” type any- 
way, he reflected sourly. 

The long, long hours crawled 
slowly by, leaving Newton 
more jittery with each passing 
moment. 

Finally, near midnight, he 
ventured forth, the damaging 
package clutched tightly be- 
neath his arm. He hated to 
throw that coat away — it was 
one of his best suits, barely 
three months old. But he 
couldn’t take it to a cleaner. 
That would be a dead give- 
away. 

High into the air he sped at 
his fastest speed, then rocketed 
toward the coast over a hun- 
dred miles away. There seemed 
no limit to his speed, except 
that the growing numbness 
from the cold, caused by his 
height and the rush of air past 
him, made him finally go a bit 
lower and slower. 

The coastline at last! He 
came down on a deserted patch 
of rocky beach and found a 
huge stone. Carefully he tied 
the bundle around it with a 
piece of rope he’d brought. 
Then into the air again, and 
out over the sea. 

For half an hour he flew, 
then dropped the bundle, and 



came down near the surface, 
watching until it sank. 

His relief as he headed back 
for the coast was so great he 
began to feel the strain. He 
foundit increasingly difficult to 
hold in his mind the “pattern 
of flight” that made his levita- 
tion possible. Worriedly he 
wondered if he could reach 
shore. What a fool he’d been 
to come so far. Ten miles out 
would have been far enough. 
Or five miles. Or even one. 

He did not realise quite how 
low he was flying until the 
spray from a higher than usual 
wave splashed against him, and 
sent him zooming upward — 
effortlessly. 

“Why, I can still do it!” His 
thought was pure amazement. 

And then he realised he’d 
been a silly, scared fool. 

“There was no way for them 
to have traced me,” he scolded, 
bitterly. “And I needn’t have 
worried so about the coat, 
either. I could’ve soaked that 
blood out in cold water, then 
taken it to a cleaner. And even 
if he noticed it, I could have 
thought up a good reason. I’m 
suppose to be a writer, able to 
dream up plots and gimmicks.” 
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It was with a calmer con- 
science but a bitter mind that he 
flew home and went to sleep, 
suspended a foot above his bed. 

Two days later William 
Newton was one of a huge 
crowd standing on the corner 
of two of the busiest down- 
town streets. All necks were 
craned backwards, watching 
a man painting the tall flag 
pole atop the city’s highest 
skyscraper. 

The wind was strong up 
there, he could see, for the pole 
swayed back and forth alarm- 
ingly. Newton sensed thecrowd 
shuddering at the chances that 
foolhardy man seemed to be 
taking — fascinated by a cour- 
age they did not have. He 
knew few realised that if the 
man felt the slightest tinge of 
fear from the dizzy height he 
would not be up there at all. 
That to some people heights 
are not half as fearful as the 
hazard of crossing a busy 
street in traflac ... or working 
with “hot” electricity ... or 
with chemicals ... or around 
machines. 

Suddenly there was a gasp 
of horror. The top half of the 



flag pole bent outward at an 
acute angle. 

“It’s breaking!” 

Newton could see the man 
swiftly unfasten his safety belt 
and start to slide downward. 
Unfortunately, he was on the 
under side of the pole and his 
weight was breaking it more 
swiftly. 

A great cry! The pole had 
broken free, and pole and man 
were hurtling to the street 
some four hundred and fifty 
feet below. 

Newton was as horrified as 
the rest. But he knew another 
horror, too. And shrank 
away from the knowledge that 
he, William Edward Newton, 
could save that man from 
dying . . . and did not dare do 
so. 

That he, with the marvel- 
lous pov/er that had been given 
him, was a damned coward in 
the face of publicity. 

Who can know the speed 
of thought in an emergency? 
How long can a man live in a 
heartbeat? What pictures can 
he see; what experiences re- 
live during a short gasping 
breath? 

Instantaneously Newton re- 
viewed all the things connected 
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with his ability to fly. And one 
fact stood out in startling, 
demanding clarity. 

This was what he was here for! 

He knew that, with deadly 
clearness. But it’s broad day- 
light, he groaned. Thousands 
of people watching. Someone 
is sure to recognise me. I’d be 
hounded from now on. 

He wanted to save that man. 
Oh, God, how desperately he 
wanted to keep that body from 
being smashed to death there 
on the pavement. He couldn’t 
let him die. That would be 
plain murder! 

And he had the power. 

He heard the crowd’s second 
startled cry. Knew they were 
now seeing two human bodies 
hurtling through the air. 

But this second one was 
going up, not down! Was 
sweeping above the falling 
body, and diving down toward 
it. 

The painter was falling face 
downward. He’d let go of the 



pole, which was a bit to one 
side. Newton grasped the 
fainting man from the back, 
his arms under the other’s 
armpits. He strained the body 
against his own, and exerted 
every iota of will and hard-won 
knowledge to slow the fall. 

Lower and lower they fell. 
The man’s tremendous speed 
and acceleration almost pan- 
icked Newton as he saw the 
ground rushing up with alarm- 
ing swiftness. 

He closed his eyes and 
forced his mind resolutely to 
his task, his will admitting no 
possibility of defeat. 

And they slowed, and then 
curved up ... up and across 
the street to the roof of a low 
building. Laying his uncon- 
scious burden on the roof, 
Newton was working to restore 
consciousness when men burst 
through the doorway onto the 
roof, a Press photographer in 
the lead. 

And William Edward 
Newton didn’t care. 
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Mass 14.7 times Earth. Radius 
16,000 miles. Density 1.27 times 
water. Albedo 45%. Period of 
axial rotation 10 hrs. 40 mins. 
Period of orbital rotation 84.02 
years. Distance from Sun 1,782.8 
million miles. Orbital velocity 
4.2 m.p.s. Escape velocity 13.0 
m.p.s. Gravity 0.92. Inclination 
0° 46' 22'. 

Uranus is just visible to the 
naked eye, being of magnitude 5.7. 
It receives only 1/361 as much light 
and heat as does the Earth. Al- 
though four times as large as 
Earth, this planet is only a quarter 
as dense — an indication that the 
apparent diameter includes a deep 
cloud layer. The plane of its 
equator is very nearly at right angles 
to the plane of its orbit ; the north 
pole points almost directly at the 
Sun, and this results in greatly 
exaggerated seasons. Accurately, 
the inclination of equator to orbit 
is 98 degrees, and this causes a 



retrogade or backward axial rota- 
tion with respect to the orbit. 

The planet was discovered more 
or less by accident in 1781 by 
William Herschel, though it had 
been marked on star charts pre- 
viously, but never recognised as a 
planet. Its discovery doubled the 
radius of the known solar system 
and led to a search for and dis- 
covery of more planets. Herschel 
was given a yearly grant of £200 
which enabled him to become a 
professional astronomer. 

So broad is the planet’s orbit that 
it had completed only two circuits 
by 1949 since its discovery 170 years 
before. 

Uranus has five satellites — Ariel, 
Umbriel, Titania, Oberon and 
Miranda. These range from 80,800 
to 364,000 miles from the planet, 
and vary in size from 150 to 1000 
miles. Miranda was discovered 
by the American astronomer 
Kuiper as recently as 1948. All the 
others were known prior to 1852. 
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Music can also be the 
food of hate. But hate 
and love are sisters 
under the skin . . . 



Even as he was kissing her, 
Bax was aware of the tension. 
It was in the stiffness of her 
body, the cool lack of res- 
ponse in her lips, the way her 
eyes flickered open, staring 
absently over his shoulder and 
beyond him, as though her 
thoughts were far away. It 
wasn’t the Zora he was ac- 
customed to — the green-eyed, 
sensual Cleopatra of the 
twenty-first century; this was 
a different individual — a cold, 
pre-occupied Zora that made 
him frown in bewilderment. 



He released her and said: 
‘‘What’s wrong, honey?” 
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She crossed the room to 
the long, rectangular window, 
and looked down on the triple 
highway three thousand feet 
below, cutting across Nyok 
City like a broad, white ribbon, 
dotted with minute vehicles 
crawling or speeding in the 
different velocity lanes. The 
view seemed to absorb her for 
a few seconds, then she turned 
to the young man. “Nothing 
serious, darling. I’ve got a 
surprise for you.” 

“What is it?” 

“All in good time. First, 
tell me — how is matrix 24 
progressing?” 

“It’s finished. Do you want 
to hear it ?” 

“No — not now. I’ll hear it 
tomorrow on the Rainbow 
Net — it is tomorrow . . . ?” 
“That’s right, honey. 
Twenty hundred. Matrix 24 
will be the first work to be per- 
formed in the concert.” 

Zora smiled. “Good. Has 
it been approved by the 
Culture Board ?” 

“You bet,” Bax replied, 
grinning. “I’m not taking any 
chances after the matrix 22 
panic. I nearly got myself 
filed in the Reversionist Index 



— and you know what that 
means.” 

She came closer to him, 
warmer and more yielding 
this time. He whispered : “It’s 
been a long time, Zora. I’ve 
missed you.” 

“Only two weeks, darling. 
You’re too impatient. While 
I was up country I picked up 
something. It should interest 
you.” 

“Well . . .?” 

“It’s music.” 

“Music? You mean a 
matrix?” 

“Of a kind. I’ll show you 
soon. I want you to change 
matrix 24.” 

He stood back and eyed her 
in astonisament. “I can’t do 
that, Zora. For one thing, it 
has the Culture Board’s okay 
— and I daren’t change any 
part of it. And apart from 
that, it’s the most closely 
integrated thing I’ve ever done. 
I can’t change it. Here — I’ll 
show you ...” 

He crossed to a recess in a 
wall of the room, and withdrew 
a small, flat plate of metal. 
This he placed carefully on the 
round table in the centre of 
the floor, and with a long 
stylus indicated the complex 
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geometrical pattern inscribed 
on its surface. “You can see 
for yourself,” he explained. 
“I’m using seventeen hetero- 
dyne harmonics — and some- 
thing that has never been 
done before to my knowledge 
— I’m introducing cross- 
rhythm by means of super- 
sonic square-wave modula- 
tion. There’s a bit of intricate 
mathematics involved in the 
second movement, but the 
pennutator handled it per- 
fectly. You ought to hear it — 
there’s a bizarre quality about 
the whole thing which is like 
no music ever heard before.” 

“I’m not much good at mat- 
rix reading,” Zora confessed. 

“I can tell you the Culture 
Board were delighted,” Bax 
went on. “There’s not the 
slightest hint of anything 
Reversionist. Strictly techno- 
cratic, and exploiting the most 
modern scientific formulae. It 
will raise my status and repu- 
tation considerably, Zora. 
Why should I change it ?” 

“For me,” she said, simply, 
turning up her face as though 
to be kissed. 

He ignored the invitation. 
“But why? I don’t under- 
stand.” 



She did not reply im- 
mediately, but picked up the 
large, paper-wrapped parcel 
she had brought with her. 
Bax eyed her curiously as she 
tore off the covering, revealing 
a battered, ancient, rectangular 
box that was . . . With a 
distinct shock he realised just 
how much of an antique that 
object was — rexine-covered 
wooden boxes hadn’t been 
seen for centuries. It was pre- 
Inferno, and that meant it was 
Reversionist. It was danger- 
ous — as dangerous as a helio 
capsule. If the Secs — the 
government Security Police — 
got to know about it, there 
wouldn’t be much future left 
for himself or the girl. 

She saw his growing agita- 
tion, .and smiled. “Take it 
easy, Bax. This is a secret. So 
far as I know, this is the only 
one of its kind that survived 
the Inferno. Look.” 

Slowly she raised the shallow 
lid of the box, reveahng a 
turntable disc, and a long 
cylindrical tube with a capsule- 
shaped head clipped in posi- 
tion to one side. There was a 
tiny sharp needle fastened in 
this head, and he could see 
that the tip was non-metalUc 
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— it resembled a fragment of 
synthetic diamond or sapphire. 
There was a thin circular plate 
resting on the turntable, with 
a smaller paper label at the 
centre, but the colours and 
printing had faded long ago. 
He stared at it blankly, not 
comprehending its purpose, 
“^^at is it?” he asked. 
“It’s a graphofone — or a 
fonograph — or something like 
that,” she stated. “In other 
words — it’s a music machine. 
Mid-twentieth century 
vintage.” 

“Where did you get it?” 
“From a friend. No names, 
no come-backs.” 

“Some friend!” he said, 
scornfully. “That thing could 
cost you your life — if the 
Secs . . .” 

“The Secs don’t know about 
it, and they won’t. See this 
black plate? It’s a kind of 
matrix. It carries the music 
in the grooves- primitive am- 
plitude modulation in a physi- 
cal recording. None of your 
intricate matrix-permutators 
here. This is the music of the 
pre-Inferno age.” 

“Not so loud!” Bax warped 
her, looking round the room 
as though expecting to see half 



a dozen Secs appearing from 
nowhere. 

She looked at him sardonic- 
ally, with quiet confidence, 
then went on: “And this 
gadget is a very simple acousti- 
cal reproducer. The tip of the 
needle follows the undulations 
of the groove, actuates a dia- 
phragm, and the sound waves 
come out here.” She patted a 
square, fabric-covered open- 
ing in the front edge of the box. 

“Very interesting,” he com- 
mented with a certain degree 
of sarcasm. “Now please, 
Zora — let me destroy the 
thing.” 

But the girl had produced a 
small cranked handle from the 
lid, and, inserting it in a hole 
in the side of the box, busied 
herself by winding up an un- 
seen mechanism that creaked 
and groaned as though bur- 
dened with a century of rust 
and dirt. Then she pushed a 
smalt lever near to the turn- 
table, and the latter began to 
revolve. Carefully, she picked 
up the long cylindrical tone 
arm, and dropped the needle 
on to the shiny black recording. 
Bax listened — horrified, but 
fascinated. 

The quality was atrocious 
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by twenty-first century stan- 
dards. There was an almost 
intolerable hiss and mush from 
the needle point, and the re- 
production was tinny and un- 
real, but the music that came 
from the grille was recog- 
nisable. It was a recording of 
a prc-Inferno instrument, a 
primitive hammer and string 
device that produced music 
from the out-moded Rever- 
sionist twelve-note chromatic 
scale. But as he listened the 
rhythm of the music seeped 
into his brain. 

It was a sound that had not 
been heard in the world for 
nearly a hundred years, a type 
of music utterly foreign to a 
humanity that knew only the 
synthetic discords and subtle 
rhythmic interplay of tones 
and harmonics produced by 
an audio-permutator from a 
metal matrix, inscribed with 
curves and lines, correspond- 
ing to mathematical equations 
and formulas. It gripped him 
and hypnotised him. He felt 
his feet tapping instinctively in 
time with the precise beat and 
the dynamic syncopated 
chords and melody. 

It was piano music. It was 
wonderful piano music. He 



was listening to boogie-woogie, 
to the Honky Tonk Train 
Blues, played by an acknow- 
ledged master of his craft. It 
was Reversionist and primi- 
tive, while he was a technocrat 
and a world-famous composer, 
but he was entranced. 

The performance finished, 
and the girl lifted the pick-up, 
returning it to its original 
position on the clip. She re- 
garded him quizzically. “Did 
you like it, darling?” 

“Like it?” he echoed. “Fll 
say I did. It’s fascinating — the 
same kind of fascination you 
find in a poisonous snake. It’s 
raw, but it’s gripping. It’s an 
entirely new departure in 
music.” 

“You’re wrong there, Bax. 
That recording was made a 
century ago. It just happens 
to be one of the few isolated 
things that managed to escape 
complete destruction at the 
time of the Inferno. Do you 
think the others will like it, 
too?” 

“What others?” 

“Anybody. The rest of the 
people in the world. The or- 
dinary people like you and I.” 
“Sure they’d like it, but 
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they’ll never get the chance to 
hear it.” 

“But they will, Bax. I want 
you to transcribe it into your 
composition.” 

He stared at her in genuine 
horror. “I can’t do that, Zora. 
I’d be signing my own death 
warrant. The Secs would 
arrest me as soon as the first 
notes got broadcast. Then 
they’d cut the transmission, 
and that would be an end to 
everything.” 

She smiled persuasively, 
and moved towards him. “You 
don’t have to worry about 
broadcasting Reversionist 
music, darling, because the 
Reversionists will be looking 
after your skin and your 
interests. You’ve heard of 
Karl Soliki? This thing was 
planned by him, and every 
conceivable detail has been 
considered. Tomorrow the 
revolution against Bressler’s 
technocrat dictatorship begins 
— and matrix 24, containing 
the Reversionist music, will 
be the signal. Let me 
explain . . .” 

Some time later Zora de- 
scended swiftly to street level 
in the gravity drop tube, and 



went dowm the ramp to the 
subway, where the velo-tracks 
conveyed pedestrians to all 
parts of the city — humanity on 
high speed conveyor belts. She 
stepped off at the West Manta n 
commuting point, and walked 
swiftly through the chasm-like 
streets of the city to a resi- 
dential skyscraper, set back a 
little off the main highway. 
Here she ascended by pneu- 
matic elevator to the fortieth 
storey, and pressed a button 
on the door of an apartment. 
A video monitor lamp flashed 
momentarily above her eyes, 
then the door slid silently into 
the wall. She stepped into the 
welcoming arms of a tall, 
dark, and pleasantly ugly man. 

She said: “Hello, Karl. 
Guess what?” 

“I never guess. I always 
have reliable information.” 
“Then what’s your reliable 
information about me?” 
“That you love me.” 

“Good guess.” 

He smiled — a little sar- 
donically — and led her into 
the lounge, a luxuriously fur- 
nished room with cold, grey- 
wash walls, and concealed 
rose lighting that seemed to 
add heightened colour to the 
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girl’s smooth complexion, and 
sprinkled a touch of auburn 
onto her corn-gold hair. 

Karl Soliki said: “Did you 
succeed with Bax ?’’ 

“Yes. He’s scared to death, 
but he’s agreed to co-operate. 
He’s a Reversionist at heart, 
though afraid to admit it.’’ 
“Did you have to try very 
hard to persuade him ?’’ 

She coloured slightly, but 
held his gaze. “Results count,” 
she stated, calmly. “Why hold 
an autopsy?” 

“I think you could probably 
persuade anyone to do any- 
thing,” he commented in a 
matter-of-fact tone of voice. 

She ignored the jibe. “The 
pre-Inferno music will be go- 
ing out on the Rainbow net- 
work tomorrow evening at 
twenty hundred.” 

“Good,” said Karl, im- 
mensely satisfied. “That is the 
last factor in the organisation. 
I have six men ready to force 
their way into the control 
room and transmitter bay at 
nineteen fifty-nine, and they 
will keep matrix 24 on the air 
in spite of all attempts by the 
technocrats to close down the 
transmission. The whole world 
will hear this — boogie.” 



“Is that what they call it?” 

“That’s what Mallory calls 
it, and he’s nearly old enough 
to remember.” 

“What happens next?” 
“Bax will be arrested.” 
“And then...?” 

“And then two thousand 
armed men will ocupy Video 
Tower and take over all radio 
and vision transmission ser- 
vices. At the same moment 
the Citadel will be blown up 
by four fused helio capsules — 
they are already in position. 
Once the seat of technocrat 
government has been des- 
troyed, a few selected friends, 
including Bressler himself, and 
Kratt, Chief of the Security 
Police, will be quietly assas- 
sinated. The people will be 
kept informed of the progress 
of events by radio. I have 
nearly two hundred thousand 
trained Reversionists waiting 
for the signal to overthrow 
the regime — not only here in 
Nyok, but in all the principal 
cities — Shkargo, Lozange, and 
all over. We can’t fail.” 

Zora considered this for a 
moment. “No — ^we can’t fail 
— provided the Secs don’t 
find out about it first.” 
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“They won’t,” Karl replied, 
confidently. 

“We’ll have the support of 
the people.” 

Karl smiled. “Of course. 
That’s where matrix 24 comes 
in. Bax is an immensely 
popular public figure. His 
music is renowned all over the 
civilised world. The boogie 
will be irresistible — people will 
be fascinated by it, and at- 
tribute it to Bax’s genius. His 
popularity will increase even 
more. And then comes the 
arrest. When we occupy the 
Video Tower, and overthrow 
the government, liberating 
Bax at the same time, the 
people will inevitably support 
us, because we shall be striking 
a blow for culture.” 

“The best blow for culture 
will be the destruction of the 
Culture Board.” 

“One of our first tasks, 
darling. You appreciate the 
simplicity and the logic of the 
plan . . . First, the incident — 
boogie and the arrest of Bax ; 
second, retribution — the up- 
rising of the people, led by the 
Reversionists, against the 
despots. 

Zora nodded thoughtfully. 
“It sounds foolproof,” she ad- 



mitted. “And now, darling, I 
must go. But first — give me a 
shot of synapsin.” 

Karl produced a long, slen- 
der hypodermic, and carefully 
measured a quantity of colour- 
less fluid drawn in from a 
sealed phial. He took her arm 
gently, pressing the flesh into 
a ridge, then quickly and skil- 
fully injected the contents of 
the syringe. Zora remained 
motionless and expressionless. 

“That will stop me from 
talking — just in case . . .” she 
remarked. 

“In case of what ?” 

“In case I run into trouble 
with the Secs. I couldn’t hold 
out against truth drugs, 
psycho-semantic analysers, 
and perhaps even torture — 
without synapsin.” 

Karl frowned and took her 
in his arms. “Let any man 
dare to lay a hand on you,” 
he said, quietly. “I’ll tear him 
apart.” 

“I hope you won’t ever need 
to, Karl,” she replied, and 
kissed him. 

Down at street level again, 
Zora walked along Eastern 
Highway towards the north- 
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ern suburbs of Mantan. The 
velocity lanes were busy with 
traffic— jet cars flashing by, 
raised about a foot from the 
smooth metalUc surface of the 
road by magnetic repellers so 
that they were effectively air- 
borne. The inner lanes carried 
the high-speed vehicles con- 
forming to the minimum speed 
hmit of 120 miles per hour, 
but the majority were whistling 
past at something approach- 
ing 200. The outer lanes 
carried the slower traffic. In 
the nearest lane, about fifty 
yards behind her, Zora noticed 
an elegant, shining jet car 
idling slowly along, but draw- 
ing nearer. She quickened her 
pace, some instinct warning 
her of danger. There were no 
side-turnings at this section of 
the block, and no stores where 
one could mix with the crowd. 
A few pedestrians were about, 
intent on their own affairs. 

The car overtook her, and 
stopped smoothly about five 
yards ahead. The side door 
slid open, and two hulking, 
uniformed men stepped out, 
turning back towards her. 
Zora halted, momentarily 
panic-stricken, but there was 
nothing she could do. 



The men stood on either 
side of her. “You Zora 
Varney?” one enquired. 

“No,” she lied instinctively. 
“That’s not my name.” 

“Okay. We’ll check on that 
at Headquarters. Come on.” 

They took her arms and 
forced her towards the waiting 
car. Some of the passers-by 
saw what was happening, but 
they didn’t look for long. They 
kept their eyes fixed ahead, 
knowing that it wasn’t healthy 
to be too curious about the 
activities of the Secs. Someone 
has slipped up — they thought. 
Poor girl. Still, it must be her 
own fault. Everyone knows 
the law, and everyone knows 
about the Secs. 

But Zora, sandwiched 
tightly between the two police 
officers in the jet car, was not 
feeUng sorry for herself. This 
was a practical situation, and 
it needed practical thought, 
not useless emotion. She was 
glad of one thing — the synap- 
sin. At least they couldn’t 
make her talk for forty-eight 
hours, and by that time the 
Reversionist revolution would 
be over. Karl Soliki would set 
her free. 
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It was the thought of what 
might happen in the next few 
hours that made her feel sick. 

Security Division was a 
squat, square building set to 
the rear of the rectangle of 
government blocks that com- 
prised the Citadel, located in 
the west suburban district of 
Nyok. It was no more than 
twenty-five storeys high, and 
was overshadowed by adjoin- 
ing skyscrapers, but there was 
an appearance of grim im- 
pregnabihty. It resembled a 
fortress. 

One section of the building 
was ofiicially called the Interro- 
gation Centre, and the pro- 
cedure for handling arrested 
citizens had long ago been 
reduced to a ruthlessly efficient 
routine. Zora was searched 
physically and by X-ray, then 
underwent preliminary ques- 
tioning — a stereotyped quiz 
on identity, address, relatives, 
and similar personal data. She 
remained stubbornly uncom- 
municative, not hesitating to 
lie whenever possible in order 
to cause confusion. But it was 
a forlorn hope. 

Then followed a thorough 
medical examination. Inevit- 



ably the blood test revealed 
the presence of synapsin, and 
after she had left the clinic, the 
medical officer immediately 
switched on the internal video- 
phone, pressing the switch 
labelled “cdr.” In a few 
seconds he was talking to a 
flabby, dark-eyed face on the 
screen — the face of Com- 
mander Kratt, Chief of Secur- 
ity Division and Administra- 
tive Head of the Security 
Police. 

“I’ve just examined Intake 
3357,” said the doctor. “Zora 
Varney — age about 27. I 
found a large amount of 
synapsin in the blood.” 

Kratt frowned. “That means 
she’s a Reversionist. No or- 
dinary citizen can get hold of 
synapsin. Right.” 

The screen went blank as 
Kratt switched off. He heaved 
liis sagging bulk from the steel 
and plastic chair behind the 
large black desk, and went 
into an adjoining office. A 
uniformed man sprang to 
attention. 

“Get Major Rondo,” Kratt 
snapped. “Then go down to 
room fourteen, and take charge 
of Intake 3357. She’s-a synap- 
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sin case. She’ll need softening 
up.” 

“Yes sir,” replied the other, 
saluting. 

Kratt returned to his own 
office, subsiding once more 
into the chair behind the desk. 
He tapped its polished surface 
with a gold pen, his face heavy- 
jowled but dead-pan. After 
about half a minute a musical 
tone vibrated faintly, and a 
small video screen mounted 
on the desk glowed. Kratt 
studied the features materialis- 
ing on its surface, then said; 
“Come in. Rondo.” 

Major Rondo entered 
smartly. He was a tall man, 
quite handsome in a saturnine 
way, with deep-set eyes and 
smooth, greying hair. He 
halted at the desk, then 
saluted with military precision. 

“I sent for you because I 
want you to take personal 
charge of the interrogation of 
a new intake,” Kratt stated, 
tonelessly. “She’s Zora Var- 
ney, No. 3357. Synapsin case. 
According to the commitment 
papers” — he riffled through a 
sheaf of documents on his 
desk — “this woman is asso- 
ciated with Karl Soliki. That 
may be important, in view of 



the rumours of insurrectio* 
which have reached us lately. 
Break her down, Rondo.” 

“Hm. I’ll try,” Rondo 
replied. “ Y ou know synapsin. 
Maybe the Weiss-Karnfeld 
test will produceresults. Where 
is she ?” 

“In supersonics. She can 
stay there for six hours, 
softening — then she’s all yours. 
I want a full report as soon as 
possible.” 

“Okay, chief,” said Rondo, 
and left the room. 

Six hours in supersonics — 
that sounded innocent enough, 
but Zora learned the truth the 
hard way. She found herself 
stripped of clothing and con- 
fined in a small circular cell 
with walls and floor of gleam- 
ing metal. The ceiling was an 
incandescent fury of white 
light that seemed to fill the 
place with fierce, blinding illu- 
mination. If she kept her eyes 
open, they ached intolerably 
after a few minutes; if she 
closed them, the light still 
came through the Uds in a 
crawhng scarlet wash. Three 
recessed cavities in the wall 
concealed the peering lenses of 
video monitor cameras, main- 
taining unceasing scrutiny. 
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The temperature was frigid. 
Expansion pipes under the 
flooring sapped the warmth 
from the air and from her 
body; a white mist of conden- 
sation formed every time she 
breathed. There was no fur- 
niture — only the floor to lie 
on, with a surface temperature 
below freezing. 

The air in that confined 
space was vibrating continu- 
ally at a supersonic fre- 
quency, beyond the range of 
audibility, but nevertheless 
blasting its way into her brain, 
creating tension, neurotic 
headache, and a terrifying 
awareness of approaching in- 
sanity. On top of all this, a 
recorded voice talked in- 
cessantly in cultured, plausible 
accents, presenting a highly 
coloured picture of the virtues 
of the technocrat state, and 
outlining a much-edited ver- 
sion of recent history. The 
voice was peculiarly insistent. 
Coupled with the supersonic 
tone, it seemed to reverberate 
and circulate in her head, until 
she felt as though she were not 
a human being at all, but 
some kind of soulless robot. 

“Science is the outward sym- 
bol of man’s superiority over 



the beast,’’ said the voice. “It 
is the material product of 
human reason and intellect. 
But it must be used — not 
abused. History has shown 
only too clearly the disastrous 
and evil consequences of the 
abuse of science ; the succession 
of wars, growing ever more 
technical, and always in- 
corporating the latest develop- 
ments in scientific research, 
culminating in the Inferno — 
that holocaust of uncontrolled 
atomic destruction which, a 
mere three generations ago, 
wiped out more than ninety 
per cent, of the earth’s popu- 
lation, and destroyed virtually 
every vestige of culture and 
civilisation. 

“The high pinnacles of 
achievement to which we have 
attained since that catastrophe 
bear witness to the miracles 
which can be achieved by the 
proper application of science, 
and the forces of science. Since 
the technocrats have ruled the 
earth, man has emerged from 
the dark aftermath of the In- 
ferno, and has climbed to a 
level of culture and progress 
hitherto unknown on this 
planet. Under the benevolent 
rule of the technocrats, man 
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has turned his back on history. 
Anything pre-Inferno is evil. 
All that is post-Inferno is good. 
Those who would turn their 
eyes backwards to pre-Inferno 
cultures and institutions are 
reversionist, and are the ene- 
mies of mankind. They are 
the cancer of Society, and will 
be destroyed.” 

So it went on, praising the 
accomplishments of the tech- 
nocrat administration, heap- 
ing abuse upon the Reversion- 
ists — on and on incessantly. 
The speech lasted about half 
an hour, then immediately 
commenced all over again. At 
the end of the six hour period, 
Zora knew almost every word 
by heart. She was shivering 
uncontrollably, her skin purple 
with cold, and mentally almost 
frantic with the continual 
propaganda and, above all, 
the unheard but ever-present 
supersonic frequency. Then 
a door slid open in the wall of 
the cell, and the softening-up 
treatment was over. 

“You are required for in- 
terrogation,” said the guard. 

The Interrogation Room 
was large, softly lit, and car- 
peted. The air was warm, 



almost tropically warm, and 
after six hours of refrigeration, 
Zora relaxed, physically and 
mentally, feeling the energy 
slip out of her body and mind 
as the warmth seeped in. That 
was the way they broke down 
will power — by the calculating 
application of psychological 
and physiological principles. 
They had given her a long 
wrap of heavy woollen ma- 
terial, and that, in conjunction 
with the high temperature of 
the room, made her perspire. 
But she didn’t care to loosen 
it; she had nothing else to 
wear. 

She was propelled into a 
chair facing a long desk, 
behind which sat three officers. 
Major Rondo, in the centre, 
eyed her speculatively. She 
looked tired and hollow-eyed, 
with her hair all awry, and her 
lips drawn into a thin, stub- 
born line, but, in spite of that, 
she still had beauty, and an 
indefinable air of quality. He 
pressed a switch on the desk, 
setting in motion concealed 
film and tape mechanisms 
that would record her every 
gesture and change of expres- 
sion, and every sound she 
uttered. Then, smiling re- 
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assuringly, he leaned forward, 
and offered a silver cigarette 
case. Zora extended her hand 
automatically, selected a cig- 
arette, then suddenly dropped 
it. 

“They’re not drugged,” said 
Rondo. 

She made no reply. He 
shrugged his shoulders, and 
lit one up for himself. 

“First of all,” he stated. 
“I must apologise for the dis- 
comforts you have endured. 
Miss Varney.” 

“You’ve made a serious 
mistake. That’s not my name,” 
she replied, flatly. 

Rondo smiled. “Please don’t 
underestimate our intelligence, 
or the efficiency of the Bureau. 
We know your name. In fact, 
we’ve been watching you and 
your friends for some time.” 
“I’ve nothing to hide.” 
“Except your name? Never 
mind — we’ll forget about that 
for the moment. You mustn’t 
be afraid of us. Miss Varney. 
All we want is a little co- 
operation — the answers to a 
few questions, and then you 
can go free.” 

“I have nothing to say.” 
“Not even after six hours in 
supersonics? How strange! 



We usually find that our pr»- 
interrogation treatment is quite 
successful. It makes people 
more co-operative — more 
obliging.” 

Zora said nothing. She felt 
quite calm and comfortable 
now, with only a ghost of 
apprehension fluttering in her 
abdomen. 

“We have other methods,” 
Rondo went on, still talking in 
an even, almost pleasant, 
tone of voice. “But I’m sure 
they won’t be necessary. 
Lieutenant Pope here” — he 
indicated the officer on his 
left — “is going to ask you 
a few questions. When you 
have answered them — to our 
satisfaction — you can go 
free.” 

He pressed another switch, 
and a blinding light came 
from a raised unit on the desk, 
etching every detail of her 
features in stark relief. Rondo 
disappeared into an obscure 
shadow beyond the light. 
This is it, the girl decided. 
She guessed that cameras 
would be photographing her, 
and that tapes would be 
recording what she said — 
but it didn’t matter. The 
synapsin would obliterate 
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every trace of response to the 
questions flung at her. It 
was going to be easy. 

“Forgive the illumination,” 
said Rondo, smoothly. “We 
like to see our guests — par- 
ticularly the more attractive 
ones, such as yourself. Okay, 
Lieutenant — take over.” 
“Why did you go to see 
Bax Borden ?” snapped Pope. 
Zora tried to pierce the 
blurred haze that screened 
her interlocutor, but she could 
see only a silhouette. 

“I didn’t,” she replied. 
“We know you did. And 
it wasn’t your first visit. Is 
he your lover?” 

“I don’t know him.” 

The questions were as 
though meaningless. That was 
the effect of the synapsin, 
which acted directly on the 
nerve synapses in the brain 
tissue, hindering recognition 
of ideas, and obscuring as- 
sociation of memory trains 
and interlinked data. It was 
like holding a conversation 
in a foreign language which 
one could readily understand, 
without being able to find 
the correct words for expres- 
sion of simple ideas. The 
Secs were wasting their time — 



she couldn’t give a coherent 
answer even if she wanted to. 

“What did you talk to 
him about?” Pope went on 
in the same, bad-tempered 
voice. 

“Who?” 

“Bax Borden.” 

“I don’t know Bax Borden.” 
“Did you talk about 
Matrix 24?” 

“I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

“Why did you visit Karl 
Sohki?” 

“I didn’t.” 

“We know you did. You 
were seen leaving the block 
where Borden lives, and to 
travel by velo-track to Soliki’s 
apartment. You were with 
him twenty minutes. Why 
did you go to see him?” 

“I didn’t.” 

“What did Soliki say about 
— insurrection ?” 

“I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

“What is the connection 
between Soliki and Borden?” 
“I don’t understand you.” 
“Let me put it this way. 
What is the connection be- 
tween Matrix 24 and the 
Reversionist plot to seize 
power ?” 
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“I know nothing of Matrix 
24 or Reversionist policy.” 
“Who gave you synapsin ?” 
“Santa Claus.” 

“Soliki gave you synapsin. 
He is a big power in the 
Reversionist group.” 

“If you know, why ask 
me?” 

“Are you in love with 
Soliki — or Borden ?” 

“What is love?” 

Rondo snapped the light 
beam off. “We might take 
time out to demonstrate, 
later,” he remarked. “How- 
ever, that’s enough for now. 
You can go. Guard — take 
her to the ordinary isolation 
cells.” 

Zora went out, relieved that 
she was not being returned to 
the supersonics room. The 
interrogation had been a farce. 
Lieutenant Pope had simply 
gone through a set of routine 
questions, and nobody seemed 
to care whether she bothered 
to answer or not. Knowing 
that she had taken synapsin, 
perhaps they realised the fu- 
tility of questioning, and had 
merely carried out the in- 
terrogation in order to comply 
with standard procedure. Once 
the effects of the synapsin 



had worn off, they would 
doubtless adopt a more ruth- 
less attitude . . . but that was 
in the future. For the present 
she was content to be con- 
fined in isolation, conscious of 
the passing hours leading, 
inevitably, to the broadcast 
of Matrix 24 and her release. 

That was — provided every- 
thing went off according to 
plan. They had linked Bax 
with Karl, and had mentioned 
Matrix 24. How much did 
they really know? Or were 
they guessing? Perhaps they 
already knew as much as 
she could tell them, and that 
was the reason they hadn’t 
grilled her too hard ? She 
had no way of finding out. 

When she left the Interroga- 
tion Room, Pope said: “Tliat 
was a complete waste of 
time.” 

“Of course,” Rondo agreed. 
“Pressure would be useless 
while she’s under the in- 
fluence of synapsin. But we 
have the recordings. I’ll send 
them down to the psycho- 
semantics laboratory. They 
may be able to build up an 
interpretation from tone and 
inflexions, or from facial ex- 
pressions.” 
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“She was dead pan — face 
and voice,” Pope stated. 

“It doesn’t matter. I’m 
relying on the Logical 
Analyser. I think we have 
enough basic data to punch 
a card full of holes. The 
machine will run through 
every conceivable permuta- 
tion and combination of the 
basic information, rejecting 
the improbable situations, 
and supplying detailed ana- 
lyses of the more likely 
situations which could con- 
form to the data we provide.” 

“I see,” said Pope, thought- 
fully. “The facts we know 
are part of a pattern, and the 
machine picks out the most 
probable patterns, one of 
which will correspond to the 
real situation.” 

“Provided our basic facts 
are accurate. Now what do 
we know? Take Karl Soliki. 
He’s in the Reversionist Index. 
We could have arrested him 
long ago, but it’s been our 
policy to let him have enough 
rope to hang himself. We 
believe that he’s tied up Tvith 
a Reversionist plot to seize 
power. But that’s all we 
know. We haven’t any defi- 



nite evidence to go on at 
present. 

“Then there’s Bax Borden, 
the composer. He’s not a 
known Reversionist, but he 
has tendencies that way. He’s 
in the Index because of an 
indiscreet musical work — 
Matrix 22— which was re- 
cently banned by the Culture 
Board. The only link between 
these two — Borden and Soliki 
— is this girl, Zora Varney. 
We’ve been studying her for 
some months. She’s visited 
Soliki quite frequently — and 
Borden less frequently. To- 
day she went straight from 
one to the other, staying 
about twenty minutes at each 
address. That sounds hke 
business rather than pleasure 
— especially when you take 
into account the fact that 
Borden is broadcasting a new 
work tomorrow evening — 
Matrix 24 — and it has already 
been approved by the Culture 
Board. That may be signifi- 
cant — and that’s why she was 
brought in for interrogation.” 

“Maybe we ought to arrest 
Borden and Soliki?” Pope 
suggested. 

“Not yet. Lieutenant. W« 
want to find out what is going 
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to happen without upsetting 
the Reversionist organisation 
and forcing them to change 
their plans. We want to 
know their intentions, so 
that we can produce an un- 
expected counter-attack — and 
thus deal them a death blow.” 
“Okay,” said Pope. “I see 
what you mean.” 

An hour later Major Rondo 
left the psycho-semantics lab, 
where the Logical Analyser 
was also installed, and went 
straight up to the office of 
Commander Kratt. He looked 
smug and satisfied, and Kratt 
eyed him with a certain 
degree of heavy affabihty. 
“Find out anything?” he 
demanded. 

“Yes and no,” Rondo re- 
phed. “The girl said nothing 
— or virtually nothing. But 
we didn’t anticipate co-opera- 
tion — not with synapsin.” 
“WeU?” 

“Psycho-semantics couldn’t 
get much out of the recording 
— except that Soliki is defi- 
nitely a Reversionist, and 
that she loves him.” 

“The first we knew and 
the second doesn’t matter,” 



said Kratt with a trace of 
irony. 

“It might matter if we 
really wanted to make her 
talk — by applying a little 
brutal technique to her lover.” 

“We don’t want Soliki here 
yet.” 

“True, chief. Well, the 
next thing was to send down 
a summary of basic data to 
the Logical Analyser. That 
was more successful. It pro- 
provided fifty-four probable 
situations, and seven most 
probable. Most of these in- 
volve Borden and Matrix 24 
in a plot to seize power by the 
Reversionists. Two specify 
an armed attack on Radio 
Tower.” 

Kratt considered this for a 
moment. “Most interesting,” 
he murmured. “These seven 
situations— how can we deter- 
mine which of them is nearest 
to the truth ?” 

“We can try the Weiss- 
Karnfeld test. It doesn’t work 
in every case — but you never 
know.” 

Kratt rose to his feet 
ponderously. “I’ll come down 
and see this,” he stated. “I 
like to keep up with modern 
developments.” 
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From the rectangular win- 
dow of the annex Kratt and 
Rondo looked into Room 25. 
The latter resembled a small 
dentist’s surgery, containing 
a high manoeuvrable metal 
chair with head rest, in which 
Zora Varney was strapped, 
and a massive instrument 
console with switches and 
meters, which was in the pro- 
cess of being adjusted by a 
white-coated technician. Zora 
was dressed in a simple grey 
uniform — blouse — tunic and 
slacks — which made her look 
shapeless and characterless. 
Rondo pointed out various 
features of the installation to 
the Commander. 

“The machine is a kind of 
electronic encephalograph, 
which simply records the 
brain currents in certain parts 
of the scalp. We are mainly 
interested in the alpha rhythm. 
In the normal person, the 
alpha rhythm is most apparent 
when external stimuli are 
zero, or at minimum. Sense 
data usually cause a corres- 
ponding deflection in the 
trace, and sometimes the 
alpha rhythm is obliterated.” 

He crossed to a tall in- 
strument panel in the annex. 



in the centre of which was a 
large blank video screen. 
“This is the visual display 
unit,” he explained. “The 
waveform of the alpha rhythm 
can be shown on this screen. 
Now a characteristic of synap- 
sin is that it greatly increases 
the synapse resistance of nerve 
and brain-cell junctions. As 
a result, sense-data have very 
little influence on the form of 
the basic trace — in fact, the 
alpha rhythm is most pro- 
nounced, clean and regular. 
This is to be expected, be- 
cause the associative processes 
of the brain are inhibited by 
the drug. Alpha rhythm is 
the sign of cerebral inactivity.” 

“I see,” said Kratt. 

The technician had strapped 
an electrode web on to 
Zora’s head, after which he 
operated controls on the en- 
cephalograph. Rondo adjusted 
the monitor until a green, 
undulating line appeared on 
the screen — a series of regu- 
larly disposed, sharp peak* 
glowing steadily on the re- 
cessed video panel. 

“There you have the basic 
alpha rhythm — Zora Var- 
ney’s brain waves,” he said. 

“What happens now?” 
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asked Kratt, watching keenly. 

“This is where the Weiss- 
Karnfeld test really begins, 
chief. The technician will 
start the flicker.” 

He pressed a button on the 
monitor unit, causing a red 
light to wink on the console in 
the test room. The technician 
threw a switch, extinguishing 
all illumination, and then, a 
few seconds later, a brilliant 
lamp, close to the girl’s eyes, 
came on. There was a curious, 
unstable quality about the 
light which prompted Kratt 
to ask: “What kind of lamp 
is that?” 

“Just an ordinary gas- 
discharge — but of high lumin- 
osity. It is painfully bright. 
And it flickers — from peak 
white to black — sixteen times 
per second. Now look at 
the alpha trace.” 

Kratt scrutinised the screen 
once more. The green alpha 
peaks were still there, but the 
smooth outline was broken 
by a series of pips — one in 
each side of the undulations. 
The distortion of the wave 
shape was slight, but readily 
discernible. 

“There you have the effect 
of visual sense data, super- 



imposed on the basic rhythm 
— in spite of the synapsin. 
Flicker frequency, sixteen ; 
alpha frequency, about eight 
— so you get two pips to each 
cycle.” 

“Hm. Interesting,” Kratt 
grunted. “Now what?” 

“Now Lieutenant Pope will 
read out each of the seven 
probable situations over an 
intercom system. The girl 
will hear them via a small 
speaker close to her ears. 
The moment she recognises 
the true situation — the one 
which she must not reveal — 
her synapse resistance will 
increase. It must increase, 
because the effect of the 
synapsin is to hinder recogni- 
tion. The moment that hap- 
pens, the visual flicker pips 
on the screen will diminish in 
size — perhaps even disappear 
— leaving a clean alpha 
rhythm. That is the Weiss- 
Karnfeld test — the determina- 
tion of recognition, whether 
conscious or subconscious, 
by observing the effect of 
classified information from 
the Logical Analyser on the 
artificial flicker modulation, 
superimposed on the alpha 
rhythm of the brain.” 
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“Very clever,” Kratt con- 
ceded. “Now let's have a 
demonstration.” 

“Right,” said Rondo. He 
pressed a button on the 
monitor, and received an an- 
swering signal on a tiny green 
pilot light. There was no 
sound — only a faint hum 
from the equipment in the 
annex. 

“Pope is now reciting,” 
Rondo said, quietly. “Watch 
the alpha rhythm. As soon 
as the pips fade. I’ll signal 
him — and then we’ll know 
which is the true situation.” 

Minutes passed by in silence. 
Rondo kept glancing at the 
girl in the chair, illuminated 
by the flickering glare from 
the lamp, motionless — re- 
signed. She didn’t know what 
was happening, and she had 
her eyes closed — but it didn’t 
matter. Light of that brilliance 
went clean through eyelids 
with no trouble at all. The 
technician waited by the en- 
cephalograph, looking bored 
and uncomfortable- — probably 
he was not enjoying the 
flicker. Kratt was watching 
the monitor screen intently, 
almost holding his breath in 
eager anticipation. 



And then the trace changed. 
Quickly the pips bobbed up 
and down for a fraction of a 
second, and then they faded 
completely, leaving only the 
clean outline of the alpha 
rhythm. Rondo’s finger 
stabbed on a button. About 
a second later the pips re- 
appeared. Kratt smiled in 
oily satisfaction. 

“She was a good subject,” 
Rondo stated. “And although 
she doesn’t reahse it, she’s 
told us all we want to know.” 

Back in the Commander’s 
office, Kratt studied the pink 
card which Lieutenant Pope 
had brought in to him. In 
concise auto-typed phrases, it 
summarised the salient details 
of the true situation— the one 
which the Weiss-Karnfeld test 
had identified in a positive 
manner. Rondo leaned over 
him, forming an independent 
opinion. 

“You see,” Kratt an- 
nounced, pointing trium- 
phantly at the card with a 
squat forefinger. “Matrix 24 
is the key to the whole 
business.” 

“Yes. Very ingenious,” 
Rondo remarked. 
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“The scheme is to broadcast, 
as part of Matrix 24, some 
music of pre-Inferno origin 
which, because of its powerful 
emotional appeal, will achieve 
instantaneous popularity. We 
would automatically arrest 
Borden on Reversionist 
charges, thus arousing con- 
siderable public indignation. 
The Reversionists seize upon 
this wave of hostility to 
launch an attack on the Video 
Tower, thus gaining control 
of all public information ser- 
vices.” 

“There is also a suggestion 
that an advance party will 
seize the transmitter and 
studio control sections, tem- 
porarily, in order to prevent 
the transmission of Matrix 24 
from being cut,” Rondo 
pointed out. 

“We can easily deal with 
that. I’ll have a thousand 
guards on duty at the Video 
Tower tomorrow evening. I’ll 
throw an armed cordon ar- 
ound the transmitting site.” 
“That should hold them. 
The analysis doesn’t mention 
any further attacks — but 
probably we weren’t able to 
supply enough basic data.” 

“It doesn’t matter, said 
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Rratt with smooth confidence. ■ 
“We know enough to take 
decisive action. We’ll let 
them start their abortive in- 
surrection, and then strike 
hard.” 

“You mean — the broadcast 
will go out . . . ?” 

“Exactly. Matrix 24 will be 
broadcast in full. But we 
won’t arouse public hostility 
by arresting Borden. Instead 
we shall honour him. Look, 
Major — get in touch with 
the Director of Video and 
Radio Services at the Tower. 
Tell him we shall be sending 
armed guards to prevent 
Reversionist interference with 
transmission. Matrix 24 is 
to go out in full, and im- 
mediately afterwards the con- 
tinuity announcer is to make 
a short speech explaining that 
the Government has decided 
to permit the transmission of 
this unusual musical work as 
a tribute to the creative genius 
of its composer. Borden is to 
be given a big boost.” 

“But why?” Rondo 
enquired. 

“Obviously — instead of 
creating hostility, we shall 
gain the approval of the 
public. We shall back Borden. 
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In that way the people will 
support us, and will have no 
sympathy for the Reversionist 
tactics.” 

“I see,” Rondo said, 
thoughtfully. “Tliat’s a good 
idea. Without the approval 
of the people, the Reversion- 
ists will find insurrection 
difficult.” 

“They’ll find it impossible. 
Every citizen will be a poten- 
tial enemy. In the meantime, 
I shall have a unit of the 
Army moved to Video Tower, 
in readiness for the assault — if 
it comes. When we have 
wiped out the preliminary 
attack, I predict there will be 
no more momentum in this 
revolution. It will simply 
evaporate. One more thing — 
I propose to have Karl Soliki 
arrested and brought here 
tomorrow evening. We shall 
need a scape-goat — and he’s 
one of the ring-leaders of the 
Reversionist movement.” 

“Good enough,” assented 
Rondo. 

He went down to his own 
office, and put through a 
videophone call to the Direc- 
tor of Video and Radio 
Services. “Major Rondo, 
Security Division, here,” he 



said to the face on the screen. 
“I have instructions for you 
from Commander Kratt.” 
“Go ahead. Major,” said 
the other. 

“We’re anticipating trouble 
with the Reversionists to- 
morrow. An attempt may be 
made to seize the Tower.” 

“As bad as that?” enquired 
the Director. 

“Don’t worry. We’re de- 
taifing a special task force of 
Security Guards to handle the 
situation. Leave it to us. Now, 
this is your province. Borden’s 
Matrix 24, which is scheduled 
to go out on the air at 20.00 
hours, is expected to contain 
pre-Inferno music of propa- 
ganda significance.” 

“What do I do?” 

Rondo considered his words 
carefully. “Have it moni- 
tored,” he said, slowly. “When 
the pre-Inferno passage starts, 
let it ride for about a minute — 
enough to permit the public 
to have a taste of the kind of 
culture the Reversionists want 
them to enjoy — then fade it 
out. Have Borden arrested 
immediately. Announce the 
fact of his arrest without 
delay— quoting the authority 
of Commander Kratt. Then 
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put on a pre-recorded pro- 
gramme — something strictly 
technocratic — such as a talk 
on the jesthetic significance of 
eighth-order harmonics in dis- 
sonant fugues. Got that ?” 
“Yes. I’ll do what you 
suggest.’’ 

“Good. In the meantime — 
regard those instructions as 
top secret. We don’t want 
any leakage of information.” 
“Certainly, Major.” 

Rondo clicked a switch, and 
cut off the contact. He 
grinned happily for a moment, 
then lit up a cigarette. The 
stage was set for a most 
interesting situation. 

Four people sat in Com- 
mander Kratt’s office at 20.00 
hours on the following even- 
ing. There was Kratt himself, 
looking confident and su- 
premely self-important ; Major 
Rondo, immaculate, with a 
rather enigmatic expression in 
his eyes; Zora Varney, stilt 
dressed in the grey blouse and 
slacks, and Karl Soliki. 

A smalt intercom unit on 
Kratt’s desk was switched to 
a radio monitor receiver, 
located in the communications 
room on the floor below. 



Kratt had waived the usual 
interrogation procedure when 
Soliki had been brought in; 
for one thing he was probably 
full of synapsin, and in any 
case, it didn’t matter. The 
Bureau had enough evidence 
against Soliki to put him in 
half a dozen gas chambers. 

“We know all about your 
plans,” Kratt had said to 
Soliki. “I’m going to sit here 
and enjoy the expression on 
your face as you hear the 
preliminary stages of your 
revolution crumble.” 

“We shall see,” Soliki had 
replied. 

The girl had said nothing, 
apart from her first cry of 
surprise on coming into the 
room and seeing Soliki already 
there. It was obviously going 
to be a gloating session, with 
Kratt enjoying the increasing 
confusion of his victims. 
What would happen after- 
wards was anybody’s guess. 
Karl’s fate was sealed — had 
probably been sealed for a 
long time, awaiting an oppor- 
tune moment such as this. 
She hadn’t much hope for 
herself. The Secs didn’t 
usually release political 
prisoners. 
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The voice of the radio 
announcer sounded through 
the metal grille of the inter- 
com unit— and a few seconds 
later Matrix 24 was under 
way. It was typical twenty- 
first century music — weirdly 
modulating atonal chords and 
discords, devoid of melody or 
form, interwoven with phan- 
toms of rhythm and implied 
rhythm that failed to establish 
any kind of metre or time. 
Intellectually it was absorbing 
— like a conundrum or a 
problem in higher mathema- 
tics, but emotionally and 
aesthetically, it was sterile and 
unmoving. 

For ten minutes the tones 
and half-tones meandered 
meaninglessly ; then, suddenly, 
there was a short break, 
followed by a sound never 
before broadcast on any radio 
or video channel in the tech- 
nocrat world — the sound of 
chords being struck on a 
piano — a pre-Inferno piano. 
Then came the rhythmic lift of 
eight beat boogie pounding 
out to the whole world on the 
Rainbow Network. 

Soliki listened intently for 
half a minute, then said: 
“You see. Commander Kratt 



— they can’t cut the trans- 
mission, because my men have 
taken over the transmitters.” 

Kratt smiled triumphantly. 
“On the contrary, Soliki, 
your men are all either dead 
or under arrest. The trans- 
mission continues on my 
orders.” 

“Why?” demanded the 
other. 

“Wait and see.” 

At that moment the boogie 
faded into silence. There was 
a pause — an uneasy silence 
that quivered electrically in 
the room — and then the an- 
nouncer’s voice said: “We 
apologise for a short break in 
transmission, which was due 
to the unauthorised insertion 
of pre-Inferno music into 
Matrix 24. Bax Borden, the 
composer, is already under 
arrest. A substitute pro- 
gramme will be broadcast in 
approximately one minute.” 

Kratt stroked his chin 
thoughtfully, looking from 
Soliki, who was smiling iron- 
ically, to the girl, who looked 
bewildered, to Major Rondo. 
The latter raised an eyebrow 
enquiringly, and stood up, 
moving casually away from 
his superior officer. 
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“Looks as though someone 
has slipped up,” Rondo re- 
marked. 

Kratt said nothing, but his 
hand moved leisurely to the 
pocket of his tunic. He with- 
drew it with incredible rapidity, 
and pointed a small, glittering 
pistol at Rondo. But the 
latter had moved too. Even 
as Kratt’s arms tensed for the 
recoil of the weapon. Rondo 
had fired through his pocket. 
There was no 'explosion — 
only a quiet “phut.” Kratt’s 
chest seemed to open up into 
a crimson crater as the ex- 
pansion slug buried itself in 
his limgs. He collapsed, with- 
out a murmur, spreading 
blood over the desk and the 
carpet. 

“Nice work. Major,” said 
Soliki with enthusiasm. “But 
that places you in a spot.” 

Rondo smiled grimly. “It 
had to come sooner or later. 
Tonight was bound to bring 
a showdown.” 

Zora turned to Karl with 
wide, uncomprehending eyes. 
“I don’t understand. W^at 
goes on?” 

“It’s all right, darling. 
Rondo is one of us. He’s one 
of the few Reveriionists we’ve 



got working inside the 
Bureau.” 

She closed her eyes — a 
gesture of relief. “I would 
never have imagined . . .” she 
began, but the videophone 
buzzer interrupted her. Rondo 
pressed the switch, making 
sure that no sign of Kratt or 
his blood was within the angle 
of the monitor tube. The 
familiar face of the Director 
of Radio and Video Services 
materialised on the blank 
screen. 

“Is Commander Kratt 
there ?” asked the Director. 

“No, I guess not. He went 
out a few minutes ago,” 
Rondo replied, blandly. 
“What’s the trouble?” 

“It’s about Matrix 24 and 
the arrest of Bax Borden. 
We’re getting thousands of 
protests from people all over 
the world. They’re demanding 
his release. They are demand- 
ing a repeat of the pre-Inferno 
music. All the videophone 
channels are jammed by in- 
coming calls.” 

Rondo grinned. “Good,” 
he said. “That’s the reaction 
we expected.” 

“But what am I supposed 
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to do?” demanded the 
Director. 

“Nothing at all, until you 
get instructions from Com- 
mander Kratt.” 

“There’s sometliing else. 
The Reversionists are attack- 
ing the Tower at ground 
level. There’s a pitched battle 
going on between the Security 
Guards and the rebels, and 
the way things are going it 
looks as though we’re going 
to lose the Tower. Those 
Reversionists are vicious, and 
they mean business. There’s 
a couple of thousand of them, 
all armed. Some of the guards 
have deserted.” 

“Is that so?” Rondo re- 
marked. “Well, if I were you, 
I’d clear out. Things look 
rather ugly. I’ll ask Kratt 
what he intends to do about 
it.” 

“All right,” said the Direc- 
tor, unhappily. “I’ll take 
your advice and clear out. 
I only hope everything is 
going to be our way.” He 
closed down in a hurry. 

“So far, so good,” Soliki 
observed. “The next stage is 
the annihilation of the Citadel 
— which means we’ve got to 
get out of here in a hurry 



before the helio capsules go 
up.” 

Rondo glanced at his watch. 
“We’ve got nearly twenty 
minutes. Now listen carefully, 
Karl. I’m going to escort you 
two out of the main gate. 
Travel by velo-track to Rever- 
sionist H.Q. Get reinforce- 
ments sent to the Video 
Tower. I’ve got work to do 
here. Bressler himself is in 
the Admin building across the 
way, and a lot of the big 
technocrat stars. We’ll catch 
them all. Before I leave, I 
want to destroy the Index — 
just in case of accidents. 
They’ve got about twenty 
thousand names listed as 
Reversionists, and sooner or 
later they’d all be wiped out. 
When I’ve done that little 
job. I’m going over to the 
Tower to assist in the assault. 
Follow me.” 

Rondo led the way down 
to Room 24, where a coat 
was found to cover Zora’s 
grey prisoner’s uniform. They 
were not challenged, even 
when passing through the 
main gate, with its double 
check point. Rondo’s rank 
wa§ an effective passport to 
freedom, and he always said 
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the right thing in the right 
tone of voice. He accom- 
panied them to the nearest 
velo-track subway entrance, 
and there they exchanged 
brief goodbyes. His eyes 
followed them a little sadly 
as they disappeared down the 
escalator, arm in arm, then 
he turned back towards the 
doomed buildings of the 
Citadel. 

There was a female clerk in 
the Index room, but Rondo 
sent her away on an imaginary 
errand. Then, working swiftly, 
he tore the long, narrow 
drawers from the steel filing 
cabinet, emptying the small 
rectangular cards into a heap 
in the centre of the floor. This 
completed, he took out his 
pistol, removed the clip of 
expansion slugs, and fitted a 
new clip of incendiaries; then, 
with cool deliberation, he 
fired six times into the mass of 
index cards. 

In a few seconds the whole 
floor was ablaze with licking 
tongues of flame, and white 
smoke filled the air with 
asphyxiating fumes. Rondo 
backed out of the door, 
surveying his handiwork with 



sober satisfaction. And then, 
unexpectedly, a voice said: 
“I’ve been looking for you. 
Major.” He swung round, 
raising the pistol, and saw 
the astonished face of Lieu- 
tenant Pope. 

“Wliat the hell...?” ex- 
claimed the Lieutenant. Com- 
prehension flickered in his 
eyes. He took in the angry 
smoke pouring from the half 
open door of the Index Room, 
then looked at Rondo’s grim 
face, and the tense finger 
quivering on the trigger of 
the pistol. 

“You — Rondo — of all 
people!” he said, almost in 
reproach. “Kratt’s been mur- 
dered — and my guess is you 
did it, then set fire to the 
Index. You’re a Reversionist 
agent . . .” 

His hand moved swiftly to 
his tunic pocket — but Rondo 
got him first. An incendiary 
slug exploded in Pope’s brain. 
For a moment his head 
seemed to be on fire with 
intense, white light, then he 
was a crumpled, smouldering 
cadaver on the floor. 

There were footsteps at the 
end of the corridor. Rondo 
spun round, his heart sinking 
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in desperation. Three uni- 
formed figures were bearing 
down on him with measured 
determination, pistols at the 
ready. There was no escape 
that way, and the other end 
of the corridor was a blank 
wall. The only possibility of 
getting out alive lay in going 
through the flames and smoke 
of the blazing Index Room 
and jumping through the 
window — a drop of four 
storeys to the ground. It was 
a fifty-fifty chance— perhaps 
less than that— but there was 
no other alternative. 

Swiftly he ducked into the 
pungent fog, and found him- 
self confronted by a barrier 
of flame. The fire had spread 
— and it seemed as though 
everything in the room was 
burning fiercely. For a mo- 
ment he hesitated, debating 
the best route through the 
fire, and in the same instant 
the door crashed open. Rondo 
knew then that the end was 
near. He turned and fired 
simultaneously, dropping one 
of the guards with the first 
shot. The other two fired to- 
gether. One expansion slug 
hit Rondo in the stomach, 
almost cutting his body into 



two separate halves ; the other 
struck him full in the face, 
shattering his head into cling- 
ing fragments. There was no 
pain, no final thought, no 
awareness of death — he simply 
ceased to exist. 

Karl Soliki and Zora found 
themselves with plenty of 
work to do at Reversionist 
Headquarters. Coded reports 
were coming in from all parts 
of the continent and the 
world, providing valuable 
statistics that gave an en- 
couraging picture of the pro- 
gress of the civil war. Shkargo 
had fallen to the Reversion- 
ists, and a number of other 
important centres were already 
in rebel hands. The final 
gesture of defiance remained 
to be accomphshed. 

It happened right on 
schedule. From the windows 
of the room they saw the 
night sky of Nyok burst into 
incandescent whiteness, slowly 
fading to angry orange and 
then crimson. The shock 
wave came seconds later — a 
titanic shuddering of the air 
and the ground that smashed 
windows in a vast circle. The 
Citadel had vanished; only 
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a ' smouldering, radioactive 
crater remained of what had 
been the seat of the techno- 
crat government. Bressler was 
gone — together with the lead- 
ing lights of his autocratic 
adminstration. 

Almost immediately the 
videophone buzzer sounded. 
Karl took the call, fading up 
the face of one of the Rever- 
sionist leaders, flushed with 
excitement and triumph. 

“We’ve got the Tower,” he 
announced happily. “We’re 
mopping up the rest of the 
Secs now. I’ll report fully 
later.” 

“Good,” said Karl. 

He turned to the girl. “Well, 
darling, it looks as though 
we’re winning through.” 
“Yes,” she replied, in a 
rather tired voice. “I wonder 
how Major Rondo made out? 
I hope he got away in time.” 
“Don’t worry — he knows 
how to take care of himself.” 
“J wish I’d known he was 
one of us . . . I wouldn’t have 
hated him so much at the 
interrogation.” 

“Rondo couldn’t help you 
there, darling. He had to play 
his part. Did they treat you 
rou^?” 



Zora shook her head slowly. 
“Not exactly. The first six 
hours were the worst — super- 
sonics and the rest.” 

Karl took her gently in his 
arms. “There won’t be any 
more supersonics for anyone 
— not the way we shall run 
things. No more intolerance, 
secret police and persecution.” 
“Time will show, Karl,” she 
said, simply. “There have 
been so many Bresslers and 
Kratts throughout history ...” 
The videophone buzzer 
sounded again — stridently and 
almost triumphantly. Karl 
pressed the switch eagerly. 
“I’ve been checking up, 
Soliki,” announced the smiling 
face on the screen. “We’re in 
possession of the whole build- 
ing, with more than six 
hundred Sec prisoners. The 
rest are either dead or on the 
run!” 

“Good,” said Karl. “Get 
on the air and announce the 
inauguration of the new Rever- 
sionist state without delay. 
Announce it as a fait accompli." 

“Okay, Soliki. I figured on 
that. We’re aU ready to 
start. We planned to open 
the transmission with part of 
Matrix 24 — you know, the 
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pre-Inferno music with the 
hypnotic rhythm.” 

“The boogie? Sure — do 
that.” 

“Say — that reminds me. 
About Bax Borden. I’ve got 
bad news for you. When they 
tried to arrest him — ^just after 
they faded out Matrix 24 — he 
put up a fight. They shot him 
dead.” 

All Karl could say was: 
“I’m sorry about that.” He 
felt a vague stirring of con- 
science. Borden had got 
dragged into the maelstrom 
against his will — but it had 
to be that way. It was the 
web of fate. 

“Well, I’m closing down 
now,” said the other. “Switch 
on your radio. We’re going 
on the air in about thirty 
seconds.” 

The screen went blank. 
Mechanically Karl walked 



over to a large radiovision 
console and turned a switch. 
Then he crossed to where Zora 
was standing by the window. 

“Any regrets ?” he enquired. 
“About Borden, I mean.” 

She slipped her arms around 
his neck, smiling strangely. 
“No, Karl. No regrets. If I 
was able to give him a little 
happiness, then I don’t regret 
that either.” 

“Well,” he said, softly, 
“there’s just the two of us 
now.” 

“That’s how I like it,” she 
replied. 

From the radio came the 
crashing chords on the piano, 
and then — the solid, rocking 
rhythm of the fragment of 
twentieth-century music 
which, in all innocence, had 
launched and won a revo- 
lution. 
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STF plotting in 3-D 

by Charles Eric Maine 

author of the 2 }Iay-hook-film SPACEWAYS 



A STORY — science fiction'or other- 
wise — can be put over in three 
ways. It can be seen— as on a 
TV or cinema screen; it can be 
listened to — as on “steam” radio; 
and it can be read — as a book. And 
if an author happens to hit on the 
right story line, he can exploit all 
three dimensions of entertainment. 
Spaceways is a case in point. 

It all began as a germ of an idea 
some three years ago. Supposing 
the first man to take a rocket into 
space wasn’t a scientist motivated 
by an abstract desire to add to 
human progress. Supposing he was 
a man — a technician of some sort, 
obviously — with an entirely dif- 
ferent kind of motive. And suppos- 
ing that motive was the result of 
some ordinary non-scientific human 
drama taking place on the rocket 
site where he was employed. 

George Hills, hero of the radio 
play-film-book, Spaceways, puts 
it this way as he lies on the G-mat 
of rocket S.R.2 just two minutes 
before take off. Look, Mac — if 
I don't come back — that is, just in 
case of accidents. I'd like to put on 
record that I'm not doing this for 
any heroic or scientific motives, but 
simply to clear my name from a 
murder rap. Will you remember 
that? This short speech contains 
the essence of the story, which is 
fundamentally a murder mystery 
set against the background of a 
rocket development site in Nevada, 
U.S.A., where a giant satellite 
rocket is being built. 

When Hills’ wife and a fellow 
scientist disappear from the site at 



the time of the launching of the 
rocket, the F.B.I. eome to the con- 
clusion that they might have been 
murdered by Hills, and their 
bodies stowed in the roeket. There 
is technical evidence to support this 
theory. In due course Hills is tried, 
but he escapes conviction by volun- 
teering to pilot a second rocket 
quipped to bring baek the first, 
in order to prove his innocence. 
He takes off — and the rest of the 
story follows inevitably 

ON THE AIR 

The broadcast presented a num- 
ber of problems, the biggest of 
which were sound effects. In the 
second take off scene six different 
records were mixed to simulate 
the rocket noises; they included a 
V2 launching, a jet running up, a 
turbine on load, general machinery 
noises, an electronic whine, and a 
light breeze (this was the final 
sound of the rocket fading into 
silence). In addition, the sound 
effects required immediately prior 
to take off included a buzzer, a 
’phone bell, an electronic timing 
pip, and a master clock’s ticking. 
In the end, to avoid mishaps, the 
whole sequence was pre-recorded. 

Just as well, too, for during 
one of the final runs-through at 
rehearsal the count-off got mixed 
into the wrong record, and it 
sounded like this. 

Klein. Stop the rocket! 
Kill it dead! 

Time Check. Five. 

Klein. Understand? It 
must be stopped ! 
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Time Check. Four. 

Dispersal. Did you say 
stop . . . 

Time Check. Three. 

Dispersal. ... the roc- 
ket? 

Klein. Yes ! 

Time Check. Two. 

Dispersal. It can’t be 
done . . . 

Time Check. One. 

Klein. But it must . . . 

Time Check. Jjexo. 

At this point the rocket should 
have taken off with a tremendous 
roar, but what came over the 
monitor speaker was the sound of 
lively music fading into a nasal 
voice which said: In yesterday's 
bantamweight fight for the world 
title a knock-out in the third round 
signalled awin for youthful challenger 
Tex Delaney of Los Angeles . . .! 

Very few changes were made in 
the script. The trial scene in the 
courtroom, originally reported over 
a radio newscast, was dramatised. 
Said producer Archie Campbell: 
Two invaluable ingredients for any 
radio play are court scenes and 
dialogue over intercom or RjT. They 
sustain listener interest. Sound ad- 
vice from one of radio’s best sound 
producers. 

A few small cuts were made. 
For instance, the following lines 
were dropped from the interroga- 
tion of George Hills by F.B.I. agent 
John Keenan: 

Hills has just been asked if he 
has any children, and he says "no." 

Keenan. By choice? Or in 
spite of? 

Hills. Is that meant to be 
a crack? 

Keenan. Were you child- 
less by choice, or by fate? 

Hills. I don’t see how my 
sex life can be of interest to the 
F.B.I. 



THE SCREENPLAY 

The film Spaceway s was made 
last winter by Exclusive Films of 
Wardour Street, sirring Eva Bar- 
tok and Howard Duff. Although it 
is still on general release in the 
U.S.A., it has been screened at a 
few cinemas in this country. It 
may, by the time this appears in 
print, be on the circuits over here. 

The first thing the movie people 
did when they got hold of the script 
of the radio play was to change the 
names of all the characters. 
George Hills becomes Steve Mit- 
chell. John Keenan becomes a 
man called Smith. McCabe, the 
computing officer, is now Lisa 
(Eva Bartock) — still a computing 
officer; his sex is changed so that 
Mitchell can fall in love with 
him (her) and so provide additional 
love interest. Besides, Lisa has to 
go up in the rocket with Mitchell 
(Hills) right at the end of the film 
so that they can have a brief love 
scene in free fall 

The location is also changed 
from Nevada to somewhere in 
England. And Colby (now Cren- 
shaw) who ran away with Hills’ wife 
turns out to be a Russian spy. 

The basic plot, however, re- 
mains. The murder theme is still 
present, although the trial scene 
has been eliminated entirely. The 
ending of the screenplay was re- 
written after finalisation: instead 
of Howard Duff and Eva Bartock 
dying a vacuum death out in 
space (first version) they discover 
an emergency wheel which, when 
turned, brings the rocket safely 
back to earth (second version) 
where, presumably, they live happily 
ever after. 

The film is quite effective, and 
uses some good stock shots of 
rocket launchings to create authen- 
ticity. Two newsreel sequences 
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which will be familiar to stf film 
addicts are mixed in with the 
action — the one of the mice in free 
fall, and the superb shot showing 
the booster unit falling away from 
the main rocket body during flight. 

ENTER THE NARRATOR 

for the novel it was decided to 
introduce a narrator to relate the 
story from his restricted viewpoint. 
There were two reasons for this; 
narrating a story in the first person 
can be a distinct aid to plausibility, 
particularly in science fiction; and 
the device lends itself to the intro- 
duction of additional characters 
and sub-plots without overloading 
the main story line. 

The problem of converting a 
radio play into a novel is basically 
that of material. A radio play is 
the sound equivalent of a longish 
short story, not a full-length book. 
The radio script as it stood occupied 
forty-three pages, but at least 
300 sheets were needed for the 
book. 

The characters had to be drawn 
more fully, and given backgrounds. 
In addition, there were new 
characters, tying in with the main 
plot, but helping to broaden the 
canvas. And, finally, the story had 
to begin at a different point in 
time — some months before the 
first rocket launching which started 
the radio play. Only in this way 
could the history of the satellite 
project and the nature of the 
romantic triangle situation be 
adequately outlined. 

IN THE BEGINNING 

The three versions of Spaceway s 
all begin differently; they all end 
similarly (at virtually the same 
final situation, if not the same 
relationship between the characters). 



The opening of the radio play 
was in a pattern now becoming 
all too-familiar. The script said; 

Fade up the distant roaring sound of 
a large rocket of the VI type being 
launched. The sound rises to a cres- 
cendo, then fades slowly into silence. 

A clock is heard ticking steadily 
in the background. 

The dialogue then outlines the 
satellite project and introduces 
without delay the two main twists 
on which the plot depends — the 
partial failure of the rocket, and 
the disappearance of the man and 
woman from the site. 

The film opens like this ; 

1. Main titles and Credits {effects 
shot). A background of stars and 
planets. 

Fade out. Fade in: 

2. Ext. Moorland: day {2nd unit 
location). Long shot of desolate 
stretch of moorland. A car is in the 
far distance and moving towards 
the camera. At this extreme range the 
car appears to be some sort of delivery 
truck, black and windowless . . . 

The car comes to a halt in the 
wilderness and three men get out 
to recover the remains of a small 
rocket. They remove the camera 
unit — and a mouse that died in 
free fall — and return to the rocket 
development site, where the script 
slowly moves into the basic story 
line. 

The novel starts months before 
the first launching when Conway, 
security man at Washington, is 
sent to the Nevada rocket site for 
reasons he does not understand 
until much later in the story. 

The film ties in with the general 
war phobia surrounding astro- 
nautics, as the following dialogue 
sequence illustrates. Two hi^ 
officials are discussing the satellite 
project from a policy viewpoint. 

Minister. It still sounds 
fantastic to me. To build, 
more than a thousand miles up, 
a ... a space station . . . 
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General. Have you con- 
sidered the position if we lose 
the race to get there first? 

Keppler. An observatory 
that will at last pierce the 
secrets of space . . . 

General. And will keep 
every part of the globe under 
constant surveillance . . . 

Keppler. A stepping stone 
to the moon and the planets . . . 
to whole new worlds. 

General. And, if need be, 
a launching platform for 
atomic weapons . . . 

Keppler. I hope we’ll 
never have to use it for such 
a purpose . . . 

General. But it will be 
available if necessary ... 



In contrast, the radio play was 
naively unmilitary. Dr. Klein, 
chief scientist, when issuing a 
statement to reporters simply said: 

At precisely 04.17 this morning — a 
little before dawn — we launched the 
first experimental rocket to ascend 
into interplanetary space and remain 
there ... in preparation for the «jc- 
ploration by mankind of the moon 
and the planets — the solar system 
itself. This is but the — er — the first 
hesitant step on the stairway to the 
stars . . . 

The plot of the novel is sub- 
stantially that of the radio play. 
The film is a law unto itself, but it 
would not be quite fair to say that 
any resemblance is purely coinci- 
dental. The title, after aU, remains 
the same. 



ANy AUSTRALIAN READERS WILL BE INTERESTED TO 
HEAR ABOUT THE 

THIRD AUSTRALIAN 

SCIENCE FICTION CONVENTION 

A weekend meeting devoted to the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of Science Fiction, to be held in Sydney at Easter. 

Not just seasoned fans with a background of activity for SF, but 
every reader is welcome, and will find it interesting and worth 
while. There will be varied sessions covering all sides of this 
great field of interest — talks, displays, film screenings, and more. 
We can’t tell you much here — write for more information. 

Convention membership is 10/-, covering all official sessions. 
(You’ll meet a lot of fellow-fans informally, perhaps the best 
feature of the affair!) 

For details write to this address: 

Convention Organiser, Box 4788, G.P.O., Sydney, N.S.W. 
Australia. 
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Humans had something . . . and one of the Masters 
thought it was good . . . 



The High Predictor was 
getting old. Nearing the end 
of his ten thousand years, he 
was becoming slower in his 
decisions. The Acolyte was 
far too awed to allow any 
direct criticism to creep into 
' his own mind; but somewhere 
in the back of his thoughts 
was a vague idea that the 
great man was getting rather 
feeble. 

There was all this sentimen- 
tality over that little planet. 
Earth, for example . . . 

“I shall be sorry,” said the 
High Predictor, “to give up 
my work. Dissolution comes 
to all of us, and I am not 
complaining. But I am sorry. 
Sorry not to be able to watch 
over the destinies of those 
human beings down there. 
Their progress has been fasci- 
nating, you know — truly 
fascinating.” 

“Yes, Eminence,” said the 
Acolyte, respectfully. “To 
have watched over them for 
so many generations ” 

“I shall always be glad 
that my interest was aroused 
in this corner of the galaxy. 
So many of my colleagues, 



you know, wanted to dismiss 
this little solar system as 
unimportant.” 

“Yes, 1 know.”. The Aco- 
lyte had heard this story more 
than once. 

“It looks so small and un- 
imposing, does it not? It 
is nothing, compared with 
the powerful systems of Al- 
debaran or Betelgeuse. Only 
one inhabited planet — not 
worthy of our attention, you 
might say? But the work I 
have done on it in my spare 
time has more than repaid me. 
1 have become very fond of 
this world.” 

The Acolyte tried not to 
look shocked. Affection for 
the races under the guidance 
of the Predictors was a thing 
to be frowned on. Personal 
detachment was one of the 
first laws. 

He said, tentatively : “There 
are few possibilities of devel- 
opment, are there. Eminence? 
Earth will not at any time 
threaten the balance of the 
galaxies in the way that 
Antares did; and its philo- 
sophical systems show no 
sign of producing the fruitful 
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possibilities that we have 
known in Maberge.” 

“No,” conceded the High 
Predictor, indifferently. “That 
is perfectly true. But here 
we have another element — a 
striving that is different from 
the communal expansion of 
Antares. The group mentali- 
ties have not been developed 
here. There is still a fission of 
racial thought, a ... a loyalty 
to individual concepts ” 

“Mental anarchy,” said the 
Acolyte. 

“You are too harsh, my 
son ; too dogmatic. It may be 
that the unassimilated yearn- 
ings and strivings of these 
puny creatures will produce 
something of purer merit than 
the controlled world-brains 
of other systems.” 

The . Acolyte looked scep- 
tical. Young he might be, 
but he had spent five hundred 
years in the Faculty of Guid- 
ance, learning to accept the 
responsibihties of a Grade 
2-S administrator, and in 
that time he had been taught 
not to look favourably on 
the erratic development lines 
ofindividualisticcommunities. 
Most of them came to a bad 
end unless carefully controlled 



by the Predictors. And care- 
ful control meant dispassion- 
ate judgment, detachment, 
remoteness. There was no 
room for sentimentality. 

Yet the High Predictor, 
tracing out the pattern of 
intersecting lines on the de- 
velopment charts before him, 
was smiling. The Acolyte 
watched him close his eyes 
and sit back, projecting his 
authority, focusing and con- 
centrating. And still smiling. 
It was as though he leaned 
over and listened, paying 
attention to one separate, 
particular person for the sheer 
irrelevant, irrational joy of it. 

Gavin Doust said : “If that’s 
the way you feel about it, why 
don’t you get out?” 

“If anyone gets out, it’s 
going to be you,” said his 
wife. 

“You started this ” 

“/ started it? You’ve got a 
nerve. First thing after we get 
back, you start in on me.” 
“Only because of the way 
you behaved with that cheap 
hick from Mars.” 

“A cheap hick, is he? 
Listen to me, Mr. Gavin 
Space-freight Doust . . . That 
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man’s built up one of the best 
freight lines between here and 
Mars, and made every dollar 
the hard way. He’s knocked 
about and seen life in the 
space ports, and he’s interest- 
ing to talk to. And that’s 
more than I can say about 
some folk I know.” 

He looked down at her 
auburn hair and her smooth 
shoulders. He supposed he 
must have loved her once, but 
it was impossible to recapture 
any echo of that lost passion. 
The two of them were stran- 
gers. No, not strangers; 
strangers did not hate one 
another with the persistent 
hatred of constant proximity. 

He said : “It’s not my fault 
I’m Metab-4, so that I can’t 
get out into space.” 

“Nobody said it was.” 

“I don’t fancy being com- 
pared with someone who just 
happened to be lucky that 
way . . . and unscrupulous in 
just about every other way. 
And what I said still goes. If 
you think he’s so wonderful, 
get out of here and go to him.” 
“You can’t act civilised, 
can you ?” she sneered. “Why 
don’t you take it easy? I’ve 
never interfered with your 
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behaviour. If you want to 
get yourself someone 

interesting ” 

“I don’t go in for that sort 
of thing.” 

She laughed harshly. “You 
might be a lot more interest- 
ing yourself if you did. Any- 
way, it’s only because you’re 
too much of a prig. I saw 
the way you eyed that dark 
girl.” 

“The only dark girl there 
was the daughter of your 
Martian millionaire.” 

“She’s his daughter? How 
nice. You ought to concen- 
trate on her. Then you’d 
have a rich wife and a 
rich ” 

He slapped her before she 
could utter another word. 

“So ?” she said, breathlessly. 
“She’s made quite a hit with 
you, hasn’t she?” 

“Keep your mouth shut,” 
he said, hearing the bitterness 
in his own voice and hating 
everything that had put that 
bitterness there. “You didn’t 
buy me. I didn’t marry you 
for your money and I don’t 
hang around other women 
for their money.” 

“All right, all right,” she 
said. “But this house was 
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bought with my money, and 
don’t forget it. Don’t tell 
me to get out of it, because I 
don’t like that sort of talk. 
Cool down and act sensible.” 

“The only sensible thing 
I can do,” he said, from the 
door, “is to walk out and go 
off in search of my self 
respect.” 

“Good hunting,” she said. 

He slammed the door and 
went out on to the boulevard. 
A helicab skimmed the trees 
and settled down three blocks 
away. The dying whine of its 
flexion drive clashed in Gavin 
Doust’s head with the echoes 
of his wife’s voice. He felt 
a great surge of resentment 
because of all the happiness 
and beauty and brightness 
and sweetness he could never 
hope to have; and the 
clamorous echoes drowned 
the noise of the surface truck 
that came swiftly round the 
corner as he stepped off the 
sidewalk. 

“They do have so very 
much to contend with,” said 
the High Predictor, compas- 
sionately. “It does seem such 
a shame that their multitu- 
dinous afflictions debar them 



from attaining the higher 
levels of abstract thought 
and creative activity. Look at 
that unfortunate man, now. 
What has he done to deserve 
such a fate?” 

For the fraction of a second 
his mind engaged with that 
of the Acolyte, and they re- 
treated into the timelessness of 
pure contemplation. Only it 
was not, to the Acolyte, as 
pure as it ought to have been. 
There were disturbing over- 
tones. The High Predictor’s 
thoughts were blurred by 
emotion. Affection, of all 
things! 

The older being became 
aware of the younger’s in- 
stinctive revulsion. Why waste 
time on a tenth-level race? 
the Acolyte was soundlessly 
asking. At once their shared 
mind flooded with the re- 
sponse to the situation. Fac- 
tors were marshalled, influ- 
ences considered . . . and yet 
the contemplation was still 
not depersonalised. It was as 
though the voice of the High 
Predictor went on speaking 
affectionately, persuasively. 

“So very much to contend 
with . , . How can one not 
feel sorry for them? Some 0|- 
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them unable, for physical 
reasons, to travel through 
space without contracting the 
interplanetary ‘bends,’ as 
they call them; all of them 
racked by fears and com- 
plexes, petty jealousies and 
personal ambition; their lives 
together wrecked by mal- 
adjustment. If it had not 
been for our intervention, 
would any of them have 
survived to this day?” 

The Predictors had turned 
their attention towards Earth 
after the second Fission War. 
The High Predictor himself, 
stirred by the challenge of 
coping with a society of 
unco-ordinated beings such as 
they had not met in their 
whole experience, had directed 
the work of guiding and the 
gradual elimination of dis- 
ruptive elements. There had 
been no more wars. Existence 
vectors were studied, and the 
converging probability paths 
analysed. A potential dic- 
tator was removed by the 
watchers, the self-appointed 
cosmic stabilisers. Certain 
ideas were implanted in the 
minds of those milling human 
beings — meting out the same 
treatment that the Predictors 



had given to so many galaxies, 
so many widely differing races. 
The Predictors hoped to lift 
this small group out of its 
squabbling confusion to a 
plane on which it might cope 
with broader issues. 

For the Predictors there 
would be no reward. Only 
the satisfaction of work well 
done. No awareness of their 
existence must ever seep into 
the minds of the lesser races 
whose course they fashioned. 
Gently and unobtrusively they 
shaped and limited the future 
of the cosmos. 

“If an individualistic race 
such as this ever realised that 
there was such a control,” 
thought the High Predictor, 
“it would at once revolt. 
They are stubborn, these 
people. We must be careful. 
I can only hope that my 
successor will not be too 
formal in his approach. It is 
easier to make a mistake with 
these apparent primitives than 
with the worlds possessing a 
corporate mind.” 

“Little harm could bedone,” 
thought the Acolyte, anxious 
to be finished with these 
particularities and to sink 
into the all-embracing contem- 
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plation that brought such 
rapture. “They are insigni- 
ficant. They cannot touch us.” 
“I am not too sure. They 
have imagination and initia- 
tive. Without the cumula- 
tive reasoning of a corporate 
mind, they nevertheless estab- 
lished interplanetary travel, 
and they already have their 
eyes on the stars.” 

“We could eliminate that, 
for their own good.” 

“We could.” There was a 
strange, sad reluctance in 
the High Predictor’s mind. 
“We have held them back 
from so many things . . . for 
their own good, as I have 
assured myself. Yet the more 
I know of them, the more I 
wonder whether they are not 
the potential masters of the 
cosmos.’’ 

“They are barbarian ad- 
venturers who would devastate 
all our carefully maintained 
world systems.” 

“Yes. And yet they would 
bring a certain sense of ad- 
venture . . . freshness . . . 
glory . . 

The concepts tailed away 
into uncertainty. 

The High Predictor was 
old. Far, far too old, thought 



the Acolyte. His values were 
warped and his critical facul- 
ties no longer clear. 

“Look at that unfortunate 
man,” the High Predictor 
commanded once more. His 
interest reached out to that 
figure apparently frozen on 
the edge of the sidewalk, 
waiting to step off towards 
death. “I have glanced at 
him before. He was a man 
with great talents that he did 
not use. There were so many 
possibilities for him. Now 
he is tired, weary, because of 
his wife and his own failure; 
and he is going to die. Ob- 
viously he is going to die, is 
he not?” 

“It could have been fore- 
seen”- — the Acolyte was re- 
signed and almost disrespect- 
ful — “if we had taken the 
trouble to evolve the appro- 
priate intersections. But it 
is not our custom to evaluate 
all individual life-lines.” 

“I feel it is wrong that a 
man of that calibre should 
die, while his worthless mate 
continues on the Earth. I 
believe I should alter the 
course of events.” 

Shock boiled up in their 
consciousness. The Acolyte 
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revolted violently. “It hasTbut some impulse had driven 



never been our policy, to 
interfere when a major issue 
is not involved. Personal 

detachment ” 

But already the mind link 
was breaking. The High 
Predictor was emerging from 
contemplation into action. 
Gavin Doust moved forward 
from his frozen position, and 
then was plucked back on to 
the sidewalk. 

The Acolyte said: “No. 
You have not checked the 
co-ordinates. You don’t know 
what effect this will have.” 
“I find myself strangely 
interested,” said the High 
Predictor, defiantly. “Inter- 
ested in happiness — in people 
rather than in abstractions.” 

“What the devil was that?” 
Gavin Doust pushed himself 
away from the tree against 
which he had been flung. The 
surface truck hummed past 
a couple of feet away. 

What thought had twitched 
his nerves and muscles into 
action so swiftly, throwing 
him clear at the last second? 
He hadn’t heard the truck 
coming; hadn’t seen it, even 
from the corner of his eye; 



him to twist aside and finish 
up with a painful jolt like 
this. 

The truck stopped a little 
way up the road, backed, 
and turned. A man got out 
of the cab and tossed a small 
parcel towards the goods 
acceptor flap. Then he climbed 
back in again. 

Gavin heard his own front 
door open again. Or his 
wife’s front door, if she 
wanted to insist on having it 
that way. She came out and 
looked over towards him. 

“Gavin,” she said, un- 
certainly. It was as though 
the word had been pushed 
unwillingly out of her. 

She walked quickly towards 
him. 

He began to say: “It’s all 
right. I’m on my way, don’t 
let’s start a mushy reconcilia- 
tion scene,” but although 
she must have heard him, she 
did not respond. She looked 
at him — came towards him — 
and swayed to one side for 
no reason, and went stumbling 
out into the road, under the 
wheels of the returning truck. 

That was that. She was 
dead. 
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The driver got out, cursing 
with fright. Gavin could not 
move. 

“Hey, what’s the idea ? She 
threw herself under the wheels. 
It wasn’t my fault, d’ya hear 
me? Look, bud, you saw 
her ... it wasn’t my fault.’’ 

“No,” said Gavin, blankly. 
“It wasn’t your fault.” 

Perhaps the fault was his 
own. If he hadn’t walked 
out . . . But you could keep 
going a long way back before 
you fetched up agaihst what 
started it all. If he hadn’t 
walked out, if she hadn’t 
driven him to desperation, if 
he hadn’t been too idle to 
assert himself all the times he 
should have done . . . 

If he hadn’t married her . . . 

Well, that was over, any- 
way. He felt more bitter 
and despondent than ever, 
his mind soured by the feeling 
of waste — waste of a slice of 
his life apd hers, and then 
the throwing away of her life 
like that. 

But it was a despondency 
that couldn’t last. The world 
continued to revolve, days 
and nights and weeks flickered 
away, and the planets per- 



formed their looping circuits 
about the sun. 

The planets. 

He couldn’t reach them, but 
in a way he got close to 
them. He saw the daughter of 
that Martian millionaire again. 
And again. Several times. He 
married her. She brought 
with her as dowry a grant 
from her father that would 
enable Gavin Doust to make 
all the experiments he cared 
to make in controlled extra- 
sensory perception. Indeed, 
he would have married her 
without a penny, because she 
brought him confidence and 
love and enthusiasm as well. 

“That’s what I’ve always 
been driving at,” he said to 
her, during a lull when he 
wasn’t telling her he loved 
her. “I know there are un- 
tapped reserves in our brains. 
We possess talents and facul- 
ties we don’t begin to 
understand.” 

She nodded and laid her 
hand on his. 

“It’s been realised for cen- 
turies,” he went on. “But 
nobody’s ever got down to 
work on it. And the people 
with a glimmering of real 
awareness have either mis- 
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directed their talents and 
polluted them, or else been 
frightened out of using them 
because of the jeers of so- 
called scientific sceptics.” 
“How are you going to in- 
vestigate the problem?” she 
asked, fondly. 

“How?” He laughed. “I 
don’t know. I don’t know 
where to start, because there’s 
never been any coherent line 
of research up to now. 
Dabblings, yes — but no more 
than that. I’m not going to 
fool around with playing 
cards and scribbles on paper.” 
“What, then?” 

He shrugged with happy 
derision. “I tell you I don’t 
know. All I know is that I get 
intimations of the power in 
myself. I seem to be on the 
verge of hearing things — I’m 
like a tuned circuit that is 
darned nearly oscillating, only 
it’s more complicated than 
that. It’s exasperating; you 
feel you’ve only got to shake 
your head to clear it of all 
the atmospherics, and you’ll 
hear someone saying some- 
thing quite clearly to you. 
And sometimes I get the 
impression that I’ve got some- 
thing to transmit; I send out 



a message, and wait for an 
answer . . . but there’s nobody 
at the other end... Sounds 
crazy.” 

“No, it doesn’t sound 
crazy.” 

“Maybe there aren’t any 
answers. Maybe I’ll get tired 
of trying, and give up, 
and ” 

“No, you wofi’t,” she said, 
firmly. And she meant it, and 
the strength of her reassurance 
was like new life to him. “I 
know you’ll never give up. 
I believe in you.” 

The months had passed like 
seconds before the gaze of the 
watchers. The High Predictor 
exuded contentment; the Aco- 
lyte was radiating a most un- 
ethical exasperation. But then 
the whole thing was unethical 
by all their standards. 

The Acolyte said; “Emin- 
ence, there is danger here. 
We should check ” 

“There is no need for a 
check. That man will not 
unravel the secrets he longs to 
comprehend. It is a pity ” 

“A pity?” 

“For him. Not for us, of 
course. He has a high sen- 
sitivity — all the potentiaUties 
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are there — but he will never 
realise them to the full. These 
embryonic talents are infuriat- 
ing to their possessors; they 
will always be aware of frus- 
tration, of being near to some 
indefinable goal; but I know 
that I am right in saying that 
for this man there is no 
possibiUty of attainment.” 

“It is as well that it should 
be so.” 

“It is well,” conceded the 
High Predictor. “And he will 
not be unhappy. This marriage 
will be a successful one. He 
will strive ; and for this peculiar 
race an aimless striving is often 
more conducive to happiness 
than achievement would be.” 
“And now. Eminence, is it 
time for you to instruct me 
further in the diffusion of 
contemplation ?” 

They withdrew their atten- 
tion from the insignificant 
Earth. 

“I don’t like the way he 
looks at me sometimes.” 
“It’s strange,” Gavin Doust 
agreed, “but I think you’re 
letting it worry you too much. 
It’s only a — well, an expression 
he has.” 

His wife shook her head 



uncertainly. “For a boy of 
his age to stare so knowingly 
at you ... so contemptuously 
. . . it’s not right.” 

Gavin took her hand. “He 
certainly isn’t old enough to 
understand the meaning of 
contempt, so don’t let it get 
you down. He’ll be all right. 
He’s thinking, that’s all.” 
“Thinking?” she echoed. 
“Yes, and I don’t think I’d 
like to know what he’s think- 
ing about. He stares at me 
as though he were reading my 
mind ” 

“I wish he were!” Gavin 
burst out. “That might give 
me a lead. If our own son 
were telepathic . . . but what’s 
the use of talking?” 

“Ssshl” 

He frowned at her nervous- 
ness. It was stupid of her to 
be so jumpy. Anyone would 
have thought that she sus- 
pected their four year old son 
of being able to hear every 
word they had said about him; 
and now, when they heard 
him running along the up- 
stairs landing, it was as though 
she feared what he would have 
to say to them when he came 
down and into the room. 
Brightly, jocularly, Gavin 
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called out: “Is that you, 
Russ?” 

The boy came in. His large, 
solemn eyes stared up at his 
mother and father. 

“Hello, dear,” said his 
mother, unsteadily. 

“Hello,” he said, without 
emotion. 

It was true, thought Gavin, 
that the boy did seem to look 
at you oddly — not beyond 
you, not through you, but into 
you. His eyes widened ever so 
slightly, and it was true that a 
most unusual smile curled the 
corners of his lips. Gavin 
made an effort to keep his own 
gaze steadily locked with that 
of his son. 

Was it his imagination, or 
could he feel something pry- 
ing into his mind ? He exper- 
ienced a sensation like that of 
stealthy fingers moving deli- 
cately, probingly, through his 
thoughts and over his con- 
sciousness into all the acquired 
knowledge stored up in his 
memory. 

With the maximum possible 
intensity he directed a thought 
out towards his son : Can you 
hear what I am thinking? Are 
you telepathic? Answer me. 
Answer . . . 



He could have sworn that 
mockery flickered in the eyes, 
but there was no answer. 

Aloud, Gavin said, abruptly : 
“Canyouhear what I’m think- 
ing, Russ ?” It was a challenge 
and at the same time a plea — a 
heartfelt appeal for honesty, 
for help in his life’s work. 

Russ smiled an innocent 
smile. “Can some people 
hear what other people are 
thinking, pop ? That must be 
great. Gee, you’d learn a lot 
that way, wouldn’t you?” 

Gavin nodded sadly. Yes, 
you would learn a lot that 
way. . And he remembered 
how quickly Russ had learnt 
to talk, and what unusually 
long, yet always accurate, 
words he had acquired from 
heaven only knew where. 

It was one of the most 
fascinating and most alarming 
aspect of the telepathic fac- 
ulty. He had often wondered 
what it would be like if the 
human race began to develop 
the faculty, as he was sure it 
could be developed. As soon 
as a child had passed its most 
primitive state of babyhood, it 
could start where its parents 
had left off; it could take into 
its mind, lock, stock and 
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barrel, all that they knew, and 
could sort it all out for its own 
use. The progress of the race 
— socially, technically and psy- 
chologically — would be in- 
credibly accelerated. 

But there would be com- 
plications. Children were self- 
centred and ruthless. They 
might, all too easily, acquire 
material knowledge without 
the moral awareness and judg- 
ment that came only with age 
and experience. It might not 
work out like that, but then 
again it might. A child might 
be only too ready to despise its 
parents after having rooted 
about in their minds and 
sorted out what was useful to 
itself, discarding the rest as so 
much unworthy junk. 

Gavin looked at his son. 
And Russ looked back, a 
plump-featured boy of four, 
with a mature and disturbing 
smile chasing in and out of the 
corners of his mouth. 

Before the ceremonial mo- 
ment when he ejected his 
personal consciousness and 
allowed it to be dissipated, 
never to be reclaimed, the 
High Predictor made a routine 
check of all the records that 



had been under his immediate 
jurisdiction. He was satisfied 
with Antares and amused by 
the solemnity of the Alpha 
Centauri experiment. 

He turned to the small 
charts of development on that 
one inhabited planet in the 
system that had, for a short 
time, captured his fancy. 

And he murmured: “Surely 
not. No, that seems most 
improbable.” 

The Acolyte studied the 
converging lines and uttered 
the equivalent of a cry. 

“Something strange there,” 
said the High Predictor. “Our 
computors must have made 
an error.” 

“Have they ever been known 
to make an error ?” demanded 
the Acolyte, impertinently. 

The High Predictor ignored 
him. He turned his attention 
back to the Earth, at which he 
had not glanced for over ten 
years now. Down he went, 
seeking out the family whose 
existence depended on that 
whim of his. 

There they were. Gavin 
Doust and his wife — still in 
love. And still happy? Yes, 
in their way, despite the un- 
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easiness that their ten-year- 
old son caused them. 

Their son . . . 

The alarm that sang through 
the High Predictor’s aged 
mind struck a resonance in the 
mind of the Acolyte. 

“What is it? What is 
wrong?” 

“The son. He is conscious. 
He knows!” 

They seemed to be looking 
into the boy’s eyes, and they 
knew at once that he saw 
them — saw into them. For 
a moment they felt the greedy 
probing of his consciousness 
as it reached out for theirs and 
robbed them . . . and then, 
swiftly, they withdrew. 

“He must be eliminated,” 
said the Acolyte, decisively. 

“1 am afraid that is so,” 
said the High Predictor. “I 
committed a great mistake. It 
must be rectified at once.” 

* He brooded over the scene 
that had once given him so 
much delight. Then he sum- 
moned his energies, gravely 
requested the Acolyte’s help, 
and suddenly drove down with 
all his force into the boy’s 
mind. Russ was on the flat 
roof of the house, peering over 
at the path below. He would 



lean too far, go down, head 
first. 

You will lean over, lean 
over a bit more, push away 
slightly with your feet . . . 

And in their minds they 
heard his laughter. He thrust 
away their suggestions, 
effortlessly. 

“His parents!” said the 
Acolyte. “We must influence 
his parents so that they kill 
him . . .” 

“To lead one member of a 
race into crime against another 
is against our laws.” 

“In an emergency ” 

“Even in an emergency we 
cannot fly in the face of such a 
law. And I can assure you 
now, my son, that it would be 
a fruitless endeavour. The 
boy is aware of us, and will 
evade us. We have always 
known that for anyone to 
know of our presence would 
be to overthrow our power.” • 

The Acolyte became angry. 
The High Predictor had 
reached the end of his term 
of office and could surely be 
defied now. 

“If you refuse to act, what 
will happen?” snapped the 
Acolyte. 

“I have no doubt,” re- 
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sponded the other, “that in 
due course this puny race will 
make itself master of the 
stars.” 

“We will throw the cor- 
porate minds of all the star 

systems against them ” 

“That, too, is against our 
laws. We do not promote 
enmity between one system 
and another.” 

“It may come to that.” 
“Yes. Yes, I believe it will 
come to that. I believe this is 
a challenge that will reduce all 
our laws and philosophies and 
plans to nothing. One child 
on Earth is aware of us — and 
that is the beginning of the 
end. If you like, I will predict 
it for you. I will resolve the 

equations right to theend ” 

“There is no need,” said the 
Acolyte, brutally. “It will be 
the duty of your successor to 
do that.” 



“You are right. But I know 
what he will find. He will find 
there is a new element in the 
cosmos. He will find that these 
small creatures have a chal- 
lenge to offer the Predictors — 
and that they will be the 
eventual masters.” 

The Acolyte stared down 
with hatred. Hatred — an emo- 
tion that was frowned on in 
the high councils of the cos- 
mic watchers. Hatred for this 
first spark that was to become 
a flame. 

“That child’s awareness,” 
said the High Predictor, tired, 
yet somehow happy, “is the 
beginning. The stasis we have 
achieved can no longer be 
maintained. You will see. 
They are creatures made for 
struggle and defiance and 
achievement — and they will 
not be turned back.” 
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DONOVAN’S BRAIN 

By H. J. CAMPBELL 



Forrest J. Ackerman, who is on 
first-name terms with Hollywood’s 
biggest stars, took me to the studios 
to see a special showing of this 
film while 1 was in Los Angeles as 
a guest of the Ackermans. 

With an unassumed air of 
familiarity, Forry wafted me past 
the guards, through a couple of 
bam-like sound stages and into 
the small, lush private theatre or 
projection room. There I met the 
producer of the film and several of 
the men who had put the picture 
together. We talked for a while 
and then out went the lights and 
the picture came on. 

The credit titles made it quite 
clear that the film was based on a 
story by Curt Siodmak, though 
when I met him at a party that 
night he told me he wished they 
hadn’t. He was not too pleased 
with what they had done to his 
story. I had to disagree, feeling 
that as a science fiction film (rather 
than simply as a film) they had 
made a pretty good job of the 
available material. My main com- 
plaint was that they should have 
chosen a story with a more modem 
and less hackneyed plot — though 



it was not hackneyed at the time 
of first publication, of course. 

For those who are not conversant 
with the story I will outline it. The 
main character is a doctor of 
science who is also a medical man 
and who is interested in what has 
now come to be called tissue 
culture methods. Up until nearly 
the opening of the picture he has 
had to be content with working on 
animal tissues. He is especially 
interested in the culture of nervous 
tissue in his private laboratory, 
tucked away between the moun- 
tains, where his dutiful wife, 
one-time nurse, aids him by taking 
notes and clearing up the mess he 
makes. 

Comes the day when a plane 
crashes nearby and seriously in- 
jures the passengers. One of these 
is in too bad a state to be taken to 
hospital and is rushed to the doc’s 
home for an emergency operation. 
This is performed, but doesn’t 
do any good; the passenger dies. 
The doctor decides that here is a 
complete human brain, just dead. 
A great temptation and one to 
which he falls. The brain is 
removed from the man’s dead 
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body and is installed in culture 
apparatus and connected to an 
oscillograph affair that makes the 
brainwaves visible. We get to 
hear that the man is Donovan, a 
millionaire. 

So the doctor keeps the brain 
alive and tries to communicate 
with it telepathically. This he does. 
So much so that the dead man’s 
mentality takes over completely 
and turns the doctor into a kind 
of schizophrenic, who parades 
around carrying out Donovan’s 
will — which is rather involved but 
concerns great financial affairs, 
including tax evasion. The “dis- 
embodied” Donovan realises that 
he must kill anyone who stands 
in his way — and this means his 
wife, among others. Just as he 
is about to do so, lightning 
strikes the house and destroys the 
brain in its antiseptic tank. The 
doctor is taken away by Internal 
Revenue agents to answer charges 
connected with the obscure finan- 
cial dealings, but we are left with 
the impression that it’s all going to 
be all right. 

Of course, with old stuff like 
that it is very easy to create a 
melodrama. This is not what 



happens in the film. Given that 
the producer cannot entirely avoid 
the limitation of the plot, he has 
made a good job of presenting 
this rather fantastic story with 
credibility and dignity. He, or 
someone, slipped up in the matter 
of laboratory equipment — which 
is of the usual childishly stupid 
kind — but he managed to get the 
actors to play their parts naturally; 
indeed there is a kind of European 
understatement to the presentation 
which is all to the good. 1 would 
have liked the various financial 
machinations to have been made a 
little clearer, but this may be a 
fault of the English economic 
system and be quite obvious to 
Americans. 

I think I would recommend you 
to see this film, though it is by no 
means a first feature and cannot 
compare in dramatic incident with 
such classics as When Worlds 
Collide, The Day the Earth Stood 
Still and War of the Worlds. It hasn’t 
the colour, the glamour or the 
action of these films. But it may 
do more to spread the gospel 
about science fiction than they will. 
Anyway, go see it and tell us what 
you think about it. 
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Science can be inhuman at times even when dealing 
with essentially human affairs— like having babies 

TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY MOTHER 

by Katherine Marcuse 



The punched card weighed 
heavily in her hand. It meant so 
much . . . but there was no other 
way. She knew that. She'd 
thought about it .. . thought a 
lot .. . since that morning . . . 
that terrible morning . . . 

The slacks wouldn’t fasten 
around her swelling waistline. 
Fine. Mike didn’t like women 
in slacks anyway. With a 
pleased smile, Amur! kicked 
them off and pressed a button 
that brought a soft, blue 
statelectric gown from the 
dress dispenser. 

Mike would like this, 
though. She could hear him 
moving about in the next 
room, getting her breakfast 
out of the quick- thaw cabinet. 
Dear Mike, she thought, 
tenderly, up to the ears in 
work at the lab, but still he 
had time for something like 
that. 

She moved to the door 
and smiled at him as he 
pulled out her chair. “You’ll 



have to pull it out a good 
deal farther than that soon,’’ 
she laughed. 

“Ummmm ...?’’ 

“You’re thinking,” Amuri 
accused. “This is breakfast. 
No meconium till 9.30. No 
medusae. No meroblasts. Just 
us, remember?” 

He smiled absently. “Okay, 
sweetheart. New juice this 
morning. Like it?” 

“Um,” she said, doubtfully. 
“It’s different. A mixture. 
Papaya ... a little pomegran- 
ate .. . or are you pulling a 
synthetic on me again?” 

He grinned. “Yep. The 
latest thing in peptised protein 
with a dash of Mike-made 
citramins. Good for you. 
So are eggs. Eat ’em!” 
Funny, they tasted different. 
They had yesterday, too, she 
remembered. 

For a moment her stomach 
rebelled. Good heavens ! What 
was it she’d heard about in 
old wives’ tales — morning 
sickness? But of course notl 
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There hadn’t been a case of 
that for years. And she’d 
taken her pills just like the 
rest of them. 

Still, she mused, if I’d 
lived in those days I wouldn’t 
have minded the sickness. 
Not much anyway. Just as 
I won’t mind getting big. I’ll 
like it. I’ll be pleased and 
proud. 

She sighed with content- 
ment and slipped her plate 
towards the incinerator slot 
in the centre of the table. 

“What’s the matter?’’ Mike 
asked, sharply. “Why don’t 
you eat your breakfast?’’ 
“I’ve had enough,’’ she 
answered, lazily. “I guess I’m 
just not hungry.’’ 

Mike was staring at her, 
hard. “£ar it!’’ 

“Well, see here now. I’m 
not going to starve the child, 
but there’s no reason why I 
shouldn’t miss breakfast once 
in a while. The doctor doesn’t 

make a point of it ’’ 

“No, but I do!’’ 

She caught her breath. He’d 
acted a bit like this yesterday. 
“Mike — what is it? What’s 
on your mind ?’’ 

“All right. If I tell you, will 
you eat it ?’’ 



“Yes, of course I will, 
darling. Anything you say. 
But what’s the matter?’’ 
“Well — I guess it’s near 

enough time now ’’ 

“Time? What time? If 
you’re talking about the baby, 
you know as well as I do that 

it’s a good six months ’’ 

“Ah, that’s what you think !’’ 
“Mike! What do you 
mean ?’’ 

“Just this, darling. I haven’t 
told you how things are going 
at the lab lately. You didn’t 
seem to want to know.’’ 

“ Yes, go on.’’ 

“Well ’’ he said, ex- 

ultantly, “we’ve been doing 
aU right!” 

It sank in. Slowly. He’s 
succeeded . . . but he didn’t 
rush home to tell you . . . 
there’s more to it . . . 

And suddenly Amuri knew. 
She was staring at the golden 
mound of eggs, funny-tasting 
eggs; the drop of reddish 
amber juice in the glass; juice 
that seemed sweet yet left a 
bitter taste on the tongue . . . 

“Mike! You haven’t — you 
couldn’t have been feeding me 
the same stuff!” 

“Why not?” 

“That’s why things’ve been 
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tasting so funny. You’ve 
been dosing me — same as 
your monkeys and rabbits!” 
“Why not? We’ve got it 
solved!” 

“Mike!” 

“You know the results 
we’ve been getting already 
with human embryos, even 

two months’ ones ” 

“Yes, I know — when a 
woman dies in an accident, 
you’ve brought the embryo to 
term. I was proud of that 

part of your work ” 

“Well, now we’ve mastered 
the metabolite removal. All 
we’ve been waiting for was 
to be sure we had the right 
solution to the problem of 
toughening the water sac 
and controlUng the delicate 

osmotic potentials ” 

“Mike, for heaven’s sake 
stop talking jargon and tell me 
what’s going to happen!” 
“We’ve found the solution. 
We can set up an artificial en- 
vironment that improves on 
nature. Because it’s foolproof 
and under constant automatic 
control. There’s an electro- 
analyser in the circuit that 
gets a continuous feed-back 
from the detectors in the 
development tank. It’s got 



300,000 valves, Amuri. And 
that many can’t be wrong! 
The only thing that could go 
wrong is if the analyser were 
fed another problem simul- 
taneously. Its circuits wouldn’t 
stand it. But nobody’d do 
that ” 

“I see. And now what’s 
going to happen ?” 

“I’ll give you a capsule of 
oxytocin when it’s time — not 
too long now. The new hor- 
mone will interact with the 
others you’ve been having 
and — well, the whole thing 
will be over before you hardly 
know about it. No pains, 
no confinement. It’ll be as 
simple as it is in chickens.” 

“You mean ” She strove 

for a comic effect. “You mean 
— I’m going to lay an egg . . . ?” 
“Nope! You don’t even 
have to bother with the shell 
gland!” 

Humour left her. “And you 
didn’t want to tell me? You 
didn’t think — you should ask 
me?” 

“In a way — but if you’d 
been nervous, the stuff 
wouldn’t have upset you, but 
the thought of it might have.” 
“I hope it does upset me! 
I hope it spoils everything!” 
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“Amuri!” 

“Why not? You and your 
wretched mechanical science! 
Oh, the way you're going 

life’s becoming no good ” 

“Just a minute. You don’t 
need to get hysterical — just 
because you’re pregnant. 
That’s the kind of thing I’m 
freeing you from!” 

She clenched her fists, fight- 
ing tears. So now I’m hys- 
terical. Hysterical and senti- 
mentally old-fashioned. Yet 
this is only a symbol, one 
part of a terrible whole . . . 
the one place where I can 
say: Stop, this is for women 
to decide . . . 

“Look, Mike! If it meant 
a chance to be creative in 
other ways, all right. But 
things aren’t like that any 
more. This is the one chance 
I’ve had to feel in harmony 
with natural processes.” 

Mike said, soothingly; “I’ve 
got to get over to the lab 
now. Take a walk and calm 
down. Then come and look 
at the machines. You’ll see 
I’m right. And look — try to 
think objectively for once. 
Okay?” 

He was gone. 

But I can’t think like that. 



she thought. I can’t. I can’t 
feel like a scientist, blindly 
driving ahead, not caring how 
new discoveries are used. I’ve 
got a blind drive of my 
own . . . 

A very satisfying one. Yes- 
terday she’d sat in the sun 
under a tree, her hands limp 
in her lap. She had thought 
with a rush of joy: “I’m 
creating — even when sitting 
still!” 

Well— no more. Not much 
more, now that Mike had 
given her the stuff. Then the 
machine would do the 
creating . . . 

Two weeks later it hap- 
pened, as he planned. She 
didn’t want to see it, and Mike 
agreed with her. “Best not,” 
he said. “To me it’s beautiful 
already. It’s the most ex- 
citing thing in the universe! 
But you’re twentieth century, 
darling. I’ll tell you when he’s 
cute enough for you.” 

But she did see it — in her 
mind’s eye. Snatches of Mike’s 
lab talk came back to her. 
The tank, thebubblingfluids... 
the cell-thick membranes, the 
pulsing redness, the grape- 
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vining nervous system, the 
calcifying bones. 

And over it all a monster 
thing of electronic circuits, 
contact breakers, grids and 
flashing lights. 

She sat in the garden. 
Without an electric seamer. 
Just a needle and thread. She 
took a stitch in the pale pink 
cloth on her lap, let it fall. It 
was good metalastic material. 
The one layette would do for 
all her children— her great- 
grandchildren, probably. Per- 
fectly resistant, it would never 
wear out, never look old, 
never look dirty. Science in 
everyday life! 

But pink. “Of course, it’ll 
be a boy,” Mike had said. 
“We’ll be able to tell in a day 
or so. Maybe today.” And it 
would be a boy. Everything 
seemed to go as Mike 
planned . . . 

Amuri let the material fall 
away from her as she thought 
of him, her son. Pictured him 
as he might be, the things he 



would do and say. Her son. 

No. Notherjort. Not now. 
Her problem. 

The sun was right above 
her, she noticed. They would 
all be at lunch now. Time to 
do what she’d planned. What 
she’d thought about con- 
stantly since that terrible 
morning. Time to do some- 
thing for the instinctive ones, 
something to get down be- 
neath Mike’s scientific crust, 
to make him see . . . 

The tiny pink garment lay, 
forlorn, on the grass as Amuri 
walked away. Towards the 
machine, the towering 
machine . . . 

. . . she lifted her gaze from 
the tank to the analyser. She 
fed in the punched card, the 
simultaneous problem that 
would wreck the circuits. Her 
own problem. But she knew 
the answer. The only true, 
human answer, even if it were 
not the logical one. For she m’oj 
a mother, not a machine. 
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This month we are, in the main, 
dealing with American fanzines, 
because we would Uke to see a 
great deal more interchanging of 
these publications, with a resultant 
spread of understanding and friend- 
ship between the two largest 
groups of science fiction fans. So 
we hope those readers interested 
will join the subscriber lists of these 
inexpensive, interesting little 
booklets. 

Destiny is an extremely well 
produced fanzine of some thirty-two 
lithographed pages put out by 
Malcolm Willits and Earl Kemp 
from either 3477 North Clark Street, 
Chicago, 111., or 11848 S.E. Boule- 
vard, Portland 66, Oregon. It 
contains mostly articles on science 
fiction, with a few stories and 
poems here and there. The illus- 
trations are very good, well-drawn 
and properly printed. Many photo- 
graphs, too. Subscription is one 
dollar for four issues (25 cents a 
copy). 

CosMAG, from Ian T. Macauley, 
57 East Park Lane, N.E., Atlanta 5, 
Georgia, is a varicoloured fanzine, 
printed on art paper, with large 
size pages containing articles, 
stories, features and readers’ let- 
ters. British subscription (3s. 6d. 
for four issues) should be sent to 



by H. J. Campbell 

Derek Pickles, 22 Marshfield Place, 
Bradford. Stateside subscription is 
$1.25 or 25 c. a copy. A quite good 
fanzine, but would be better with 
some illustrations, especially since 
the paper is of high quality. 

Sky Hook comes out quarterly 
from the Fantasy Amateur Press 
Association, 2215 Benjamin Street, 
N.E., Minneapolis 18, Minnesota. 
It has been running for five years 
now and is very well worth the 15 c. 
a copy charged for it. In the main 
it contains articles that are elevated 
and informative, about fandom and 
science fiction affairs. This fan- 
zine is for the serious fan. 

Science Fiction Newsletter is 
a quarterly pamphlet of some twenty 
pages, lithographed and with many 
fine illustrations. It is put out by 
the well-known American fan- 
turned-pro author. Bob Tucker, 
who uses his fine abilities to ensure 
the items he includes as newsworthy. 
His comments, too, are worth 
reading, for Bob has been in the 
game a long time. British sub- 
scriptions (5s. 6d. for four issues) 
should be sent to Ken Slater of 
Operation Fantast. The American 
address is Post Office Box 702, 
Bloomington, 111. Stateside sub- 
scription is 20 c. a copy or 75 c. for 
four issues. 
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Fantastic Worlds seems as 
though it hardly rates the title 
fanzine. It is so well produced and 
carries such high quality material 
that it seems nearer to a professional 
magazine. Maybe that is why it 
costs 35 c. a copy ($1.00 for four 
issues). British subscriptions should 
be arranged through Ken Slater of 
Operation Fantast. This fanzine is 
published by Sam Sackett of 
1449 Brockton Avenue, Los An- 
geles 25, California. He makes a 
superlative job of it, and we can 
confidently recommend it to our 
readers. 

SoLZ is a somewhat peculiar, 
duplicated fanzine, put out by the 
Drill Press Publications, 914 Ham- 
mond Road, Ridgewood, New 
Jersey. It contains nothing but 
articles on science fiction stories, 
fandom, personalities and suchlike. 
Both illustrations and text could 
be better produced, but the content 
is of standard quality. Subscription 



is 50 c. for six issues or 10 c. 
a copy. 

Ql'estionmark is an Australian 
fanzine, and a very welcome one 
too. Edited by Bruce F. Heron 
from 4 Myrtle Grove, Preston, 
Victoria, Australia, it contains 
about thirty-two pages of articles 
and stories, with fantasy included. 
There are no illustrations, but the 
material is of quite high quality. 
British subscription rate is 10s. or 
9d. per issue. They do not say how 
often the fanzine is published. 
Stateside subscription is $2.00 or 
15 c. per issue. Australian sub- 
scription is 12s. 6d. or Is. per issue. 

Science Fiction News is another 
Australian publication, this time 
a single sheet (four pages) litho- 
graphed affair put out by G. B. 
Stone, Box 4788, G.P.O., Sydney, 
N.S.W., Australia. It contains 
snippets of news from the whole 
world of science fiction and fan- 
dom. Subscription 6s. a year. 



HIDDEN SHEPHERDS 

is the title of next month’s long novel by Bryan Berry. Set on 
Venus, it is a tale of strong adventure into the secret past of 
that planet. John Christopher is back again with a piece of his 
usual calibre, Aristotle. Another Canadian author, William S. 
Kals, makes his debut with Top Secret. Two American authors, 
Leonard Pruyn and H. B. Hickey, give us original stories with 
a Stateside flavour. Supporting features include an article on 
home chemistry and The March of Science, a regular commentary 
on recent scientific developments. 

AUTHENTIC — a Monthly Must! 
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by 

FRANK QUAHROCCHI 

Wouid-be conquerors of 
Earth beware i 

Humanity does not live 
by logic alone . . . 



Illuatrated by Muller 



KIDS’ GAME 



Twelve-year-old Philip 
White slid awkwardly down 
the gravel embankment and 
touched his foot on the steel 
rail, to find it in the deepening 
shadows. He shot a quick 
glance to his right down the 
dark track, his pale face catch- 
ing the mournful light from 
a street crossing far above. 

No, there wouldn’t be a 
train from that direction until 
9.05, when the night freight 
left for Shelbina. 

He stepped up on the rail, 
waved his arms for balance, 
then began walking. He fought 
down an impulse to look back 
toward his house before it 
finally disappeared from view 
behind the thick, dry brush 
along the tracks. 

Gradually he lengthened 
the periods before he lost 
balance and had to step down 
onto the rough wooden ties. 
He took satisfaction in this; 
walking the rail kept the 
gravel out of his shoes and 
would fill the long walk with 
something of challenge. 

For a while he allowed 
himself to imagine that the 
rail was a thin cable between 
two tall buildings, and that 
instantaneous death awaited 



a single mis-step. But the 
fantasy was rather childish, 
and dwelling on it with any 
degree of attention made his 
steps nervous and slow. 

He became aware of house 
lights filtering through the 
brush to either side of the 
tracks. His own house would 
be lit up by now. Tonight was 
family night, a pleasant little 
tradition his mother and father 
insisted upon. 

His six-year-old brother 
would probably be building a 
house of cards and even the 
little baby would still be up. 
Normally they would be ask- 
ing him to play a Bach 
prelude or perhaps a group 
song on the spinet. 

But he must miss family 
night. 

Too bad he had not been 
able to think up a better ex- 
cuse. The homework one 
was not good — maybe they 
did not even believe it entirely. 

He partially lost his balance 
on the rail. Striving to use one 
foot to regain it he caught his 
shoe in the cuff of his jeans. 
He stumbled off the rail, pitch- 
ing forward toward a shadowy 
clump of bushes. Somehow 
he did not go down, however. 
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and he quickly sought the 
rail again. 

It did not do to indulge such 
thoughts. They diverted him. 
The boy set his small, boyish 
chin and irritatedly rejected 
the childish regrets. 

'‘Hey!” 

Phil started. The sudden 
voice had issued from the 
intense black behind him. He 
stepped from the rail and 
scanned the shadows momen- 
tarily. Then he broke into a 
cautious run on the gravel. 

"Hey, you!” 

A tramp, probably. There 
were no cars on the siding, 
hence no railroad detectives . . . 
He ran on, searching the brush 
for a trail leading back up to 
the street! above the tracks. 
A muffled oath came from 
behind him, followed by 
shuffliing, heavy footfalls on 
the gravel. 

Suddenly the boy tripped. 
He shd on the gravel and 
went down. He rolled his 
body toward the brush and 
quickly gathered his knees up 
under him. Then, perceiving 
that the footsteps were very 
close, he quieted his breathing 
and hid his face under his 
jacket. 



A shadowy hulk ap- 
proached, outlined faintly by 
hght from a far, away street 
hght. It hesitated for a mo- 
ment, then hovered over him. 
“Kid, huh? Runnin’ away.” 
The boy did not answer. 
He braced himself and stared 
up at the huge figure. Gradu- 
ally he managed to suppress 
the childish terror that filled 
him. He tensed his small body 
to subdue ripples of nervous- 
ness and fought the welling 
tears that threatened his vision. 

The tramp’s huge chest 
was heaving from the short 
run. Perhaps he was dulled 
by alcohol . . . 

“How much money . . . 
Why, you littk ...I” 

The heavy kick into the 
boy’s side warded off the 
action before it could be set 
into motion. Phil rolled, 
groaning in pain and rage, 
against the sharp, brittle brush. 

“I haven’t anything . . . any 
money,” he whimpered. “You 
had better let me go.” 

“You’re runnin’ away from 
home. You got money — give 
me!” 

“I told you I haven’t any — 
you better let me go — I can 
kill you easily.” 
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A guffaw greeted the words. 
The huge bearded head shook 
in laughter. A heavy foot 
nudged his chest. 

Instantly Phil grasped the 
ragged, muddy shoe, mean- 
while rolling his body to 
bring his legs under him. 
Then, lifting with his back 
and leg muscles, he gave the 
tramp’s leg a wrenching twist. 
The man went down heavily 
with a savage scream of 
pain. 

The boy moved in, his 
hands clasped tightly together, 
palms open. But he stopped 
and stared down at the im- 
potent giant. 

“I should kill you for a 
stupid criminal,” he spat. “I 
can do it, too. But that 
broken ankle is enough — you 
won’t tell how you got it.” 

Fifteen minutes later he 
squeezed the crude door latch 
and noiselessly pushed in the 
wooden door. The adolescent 
voice he had heard as he 
approached the railroad shack 
paused, its owner regarding 
him with irritation. 

“You’re late, Phil. Have 
trouble getting away from 
mamma?” 

“A tramp tried to rob me.” 



The thick-set boy of per- 
haps seventeen sneered and 
turned toward other seated 
boys of various ages. “Our 
baby-faced member seems to 
attract such incidents.” 

There was a flutter of 
boyish laughter. Phil blushed 
as he took a seat on the rough 
floor among them. 

“As I was saying, the 
Manual prescribes that when 
the average age of the mem- 
bers reaches fourteen years. 
Phase Two will be considered 
entered . . .” 

“Phase Two — what’s that 
mean?” demanded a red- 
haired boy near Phil. “We 
gotta go to school or some- 
thing?” 

The older youth smiled at 
the interrupter. “Frankie — 
you’ll like this. You won’t 
want to play hookie from 
Phase Two. According to the 
Manual, it is time we prepared 
ourselves physically for what 
ultimately lies ahead.” 

“You mean like baseball?” 
demanded Frankie. 

“Naw — he means like 
Judo,” said another, smaller 
boy. 

Phil frowned. Why didn’t 
they let the leader continue? 
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His heart beat faster in an- 
ticipation of what was coining. 

“Neither of those,” con- 
tinued the older boy. “Since 
you haven’t read the Manual 
— you couldn’t understand it 
yet — I’ll have to put its 
language in terms you boys 
can understand. Phase Two 
will be semi-military ” 

“Oh, boy!” 

“But before you summon 
up visions of some kind of 
non-Terran West Point, let 
me say that it will mean a 
great deal stricter discipline 
than we have had in our Uttle 
gang so far.” 

There were expressions of 
dismay. 

Discipline? What did that 
mean? Phil motioned one of 
the boys to silence and re- 
ceived a vulgar gesture in 
return. 

“We will conceive and exe- 
cute assignments. For ex- 
ample, the Manual suggests 
that we try to gain entrance to 
a rocket assembly plant . . 

“But ... we can’t . . .” 
sputtered Phil, involuntarily. 

The leader frowned at him 
intensely. “Philip — the rest 
of you . . . you’ll have to be 
quiet. You’ve assigned me 



Reader of the Manual because 
I’m older and can translate it 
into Terran child’s English. 
Now you’re going to have to 
let me talk — any objections ?” 

He scanned the six faces bel- 
ligerently. No one objected. 

“As I was saying, tonight’s 
meeting marks the beginning 
of Phase Two. Presum- 
ably ” He cast an amused 

look at Phil. “Presumably 
the next two years or perhaps 
three will see us all reach 
adolescence. From this point 
we will work together on 
specific assignments as teams 
or — if you prefer — squads." 

“What for, Jake? Why 
can’t we keep the gang?” 
asked a boy. 

“Because of a curious psy- 
chological phenomenon of 
which you are not aware. As 
you know, we have taken full 
advantage of the fact that at 
our age boys — and presum- 
ably girls — tend toward gang 
orientation within their own 
sex. 

“Terrans expected us to 
want to form gangs. After 
adolescence, however, the ex- 
pectation is the reverse.” 

At that moment one of the 
boys released a toy car. The 
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car buzzed for a moment, 
then leaped into action. It 
raced to the centre of the 
room, threatening for a mo- 
ment to hit the motionless 
foot of the speaker. Then, at 
the last moment, it swerved 
and returned precisely to its 
owner. 

“Are you finished?” asked 
the older boy, acidly. 

“Yeah — didja notice how it 
came back to me? I control 
it — see? Radio control unit.” 

The boy displayed a tiny 
metal box. 

“Ingenious,” said the other. 
“Probably a reflection of your 
unwillingness to enter the 
level of maturity I have 
indicated.” 

The boy blushed and put 
away the toy. 

The leader returned his 
shifting attention to the group. 
“Furthermore, I feel I oughta 
warn you of another psycho- 
logical phenomenon. You all 
know that I am a . . . that I 
have passed adolescence. Now 
it may surprise some of you, 
but I find myself increasingly 
attracted to members of the . . . 
opposite sex . . .” 

There were a few small 
'aughs in the room. The boy 



blushed. Then he narrowed 
his eyes. 

“I must warn you to take 
with seriousness what I say. 
For I assure you that lean lick 
any of you with one hand tied 
behind my back!" 

At Play period Phil started 
to leave. His hand was on the 
door when an adult voice 
called behind him. It was that 
of Jake, the leader. 

“Better stick around, Phil. 
You can use some of this — 
therapeutic, you know.” 

“I — think I’d better go, 
Jake. This is the night the 
family has a . . .” 

“All the same, you’d better 
stay. There’s more to Play 
period than having fun. I 
think you will find it 
instructive.” 

The boy took his arm and 
gently, but firmly, led him 
back into the room. 

Two boys of about fourteen 
or fifteen pored over a thick 
book, borrowed from a lend- 
ing library. A half-grown 
youth, who yelled periodically 
to the rest in a half-adult 
voice, practised rolling falls 
on the rough floor. 

Phil joined a group of 
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youths watching the boy with 
the radio controlled auto. As 
he watched, the toy performed 
intricate and amusing manoeu- 
vres around the broken box 
furniture. It backed up, raced 
around in tight circles, and 
skidded to realistic stops. 

“What time is it, Jim?” 
Phil asked an intense young 
boy near him. 

“I ain’t allowed a watch, 
Phil. Last time I ripped one 
apart they took it away from 
me before I could put it back 
together again. I was four.” 

The explanation was un- 
necessary. Phil remembered 
that the boy had told the same 
story five or six dozen times 
before. 

Suddenly the toy car veered 
crazily from the centre of the 
room and came to an abrupt 
stop again st Phil’s outstretched 
foot. Startled, he drew his 
foot back. The others laughed 
at him. 

Then he kicked out again in 
anger, nudging the thing back 
into the centre of the room. 

“Hey!” cried the owner, 
aggressively. 

But Phil had risen to his 
feet. He walked away from 
them and approached Jake. 



The youth had been standing 
apart from the others, watch- 
ing them, amusedly. 

“What time is it, Jake ?” 

The older boy produced an 
expensive pocket watch. “It’s 
nine seventeen, plus or minus 
fifteen seconds.” 

“I have to go,” Phil said. 

“Stick around— just calm 
down a Uttle. I’m going to 
show the kids a new trick 
with a loop of piano wire. 
Learned it from my uncle — 
he was a Ranger in the war, 
you know.” 

“Jake . . 

“What’s the matter with 
you, Phil? Your folks riding 
you?” 

“No!” The denial carried 
more strength than was 
needed. 

The other boy stepped back 
in exaggerated reaction. 
“Don’t get sore, Phil. I 
didn’t say your dad was a 
horse thief.” 

“I’m sorry . . 

“You have to learn to deal 
with the adults. It’s our most 
important objective at this 
point.” 

“Jake — when do we get 
beyond this . . . this kid’s stuff? 
These kids’ games. When do 
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we actually prepare for the — 
Landings?" 

Jake narrowed his eyes 
and set his mouth. “Never 
discuss our objective here. 
Never!" he snapped. 

“I . . . I . . .” 

But the older boy softened. 
“All right, Phil. We’re all 
anxious to . . . get on with it. 
But our first job is to grow up. 
To grow up as natural, nor- 
mal Terrans — your body is 
entirely that of any other kid 
your age, you know.” 

“Yes . . .” 

“And, like I was saying 
tonight, so are your emotions. 
If you feel you need some 
therapy . . .” 

“No,” sighed Phil. “It’s 
just that — well, what will it be 
like when we . . . ?” 

“We aren’t permitted to 
ask that, Phil. We will do 
what we can to make the 
transition period easy for 
Terra.” 

“And it will be good, won’t 
it ?” urged Phil, almost eagerly. 
“The Coming of .. . will be 
good for Terra.” 

“You must never, never 
doubt that,” Jake said, levelly. 



A chilly wind caught Phil as 
he pushed aside the brush and 
stepped up on the top of the 
embankment and faced the 
dimly lit street. The late 
autumn air pierced his thin 
jacket and blew at his unruly 
blond hair. His house, he 
noted, showed a single, dim 
light in the living room. 

This was not good. It was 
short of ten o’clock, but too 
late for a school night. Late 
enough, perhaps, for his 
parents to have called George 
Stacy. 

Normally, of course, they 
would not call. To do so 
might imply that they did not 
trust him. And yet — if he 
were very late they might 
rationalise away the apparent 
breach of trust . . . 

Breach of trust! He was 
thinking in terms of petty 
Terran morality again. It was 
simply unfortunate that he 
had had to lie. Usually he did 
not have to. Never before 
had the meeting fallen on 
family night. Tonight he had 
lied simply because there was 
no way to avoid it. 

He paused outside the house 
to stamp dust and small gravel 
off his shoes, then he climbed 
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the creaking wooden steps and 
opened the front door. 

His father stirred in the big 
chair under the floor lamp and 
regarded him sleepily. “Oh, 
hello, son. Must have been 
dozing.” 

“Hello, dad. I’m late getting 
home . . .” 

“Your mother went off to 
bed. I stayed up to read your 
book. I’m afraid I dozed off 
in the middle of it.” 

The book lay, half-open, on 
the floor. It was the Jeans 
book on the universe. 

The boy moved across the 
room and stood over the 
furnace grate, letting the ebb- 
ing warmth rise under his 
jacket. He noticed that his 
shoes had picked up traces 
of white from the gravel and 
that he had cut several threads 
at the elbow of his jacket. He 
looked away from them 
quickly, to find his father 
regarding him with a very 
faint trace of concern. 

For a moment there was 
silence between them. Phil 
knew that some kind of ex- 
planation was expected of 
him. He searched his brain 
for some innocuous remark. 



“Getting colder out, Phil ?” 
asked the father, yawning. 

“Yes, sir — uh, did you like 
the book, the Jeans ?” 

The man retrieved the book 
from the floor, then smiled at 
his son. “Very interesting — 
you haven’t taken up astron- 
omy in school yet, have you?” 
“I’\e read some books . . .” 
The man reached into his 
trouser pockets and produced 
a package of cigarettes. Light- 
ing one, he said, casually: 
“Those boys you meet occas- 
ionally — they’re interested in 
astronomy too, aren’t they?” 
The boy stiffened. A cool 
feeling grew suddenly in his 
stomach. “Yes,” he said. 

“I remember you said they 
were considering building a 
small reflector.” 

“Yes.” The boy’s thoughts 
raced. 

The father grinned. “Well, 
I was talking to Bill Simpson 
today, down in the shop. You 
know his son, Gregory, don’t 
you ? Bill and Gregory made 
a little six inch scope some 
time ago. What 1 was think- 
ing is that — maybe I could 
draw up plans and Bill could 
help with the lathe w'ork ... I 
mean . . .” 
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Phil relaxed, the tension 
gone. He realised with a pang 
of guilt that he had been 
defending himself against a 
sincere attempt by the man to 
be kind and fatherly . . . 

“That would be swell, dad ; 
— it would be — swell.” 

For a moment he fought 
back a welling pain in the 
corners of his eyes. He bit 
his lip . . . 

“Perhaps,” continued the 
man, “you could get in touch 
with Gregory about it. He 
could tell you some of the 
troubles he had.” 

Phil had seen the boy’s 
telescope. It was crude, even 
to the heavy machined 
castings. Yet, somehow, he 
now remembered the childish 
instrument with a vague 
longing . . . 

“Gregory might even make 
a good member for you kids. 
You could invite him to join 
your group.” 

“Gregory’s too young!” 
snapped Phil, defensively. 
“He’s top . . . well, he’s too 
young.” ^ 

“He’s your own age, son,” 
said the man, quietly rising 
’rom the chair. 



Phil squirmed in his seat 
and considered putting up his 
hand for permission to leave 
study hall for another book. 
But he had done that twice 
before. Chances were Mr. 
Fiegespan would refuse him. 

He sighed and cast a long 
look out of the window. It 
was a gloomy, utterly dull 
and boring day. Earlier, sheets 
of grey rain had slanted down 
over the athletic field. Gym 
class had been held indoors. 

He heard a low hiss near 
him. 

“Did you get that water 
problem in maths, Phil?” 
whispered a light, eager voice 
beside him. 

He turned to face the girl, 
Shirley. 

“Why . . . no, no, I didn’t,” 
he said, confusedly. 

The pretty girl frowned, 
looking away from him shyly. 
“I can’t get it at all . . 

He should probably open 
his maths book and try to 
find the problem. But the 
thought of it chilled him. He 
ignored her. 

fVater problem. Silly prob- 
lems, long lists of stupid books, 
superficial courses — the things 
he was allowed to know were 
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SO Utterly and hopelessly 
limited . . . 

Phil left school with Gregory 
Simpson tagging along. He 
knew of no simple, direct way 
of getting rid of the eager child. 

“I’m doing variable star 
studies with my scope — would 
you like to see it now that I’ve 
got it painted ?’’ 

“How do you go about 
variable star studies?’’ Phil 
said, evasively. “You can’t 
have very much equipment.’’ 
The boy brightened at the 
faint show of interest. “We 
do them, though. Several of 
us kids. I’m doing Mira just 
now. What you do is try to 
compare it with the brightness 
of some star you already 
know.” 

“But Mira has been pre- 
cisely measured,” put in Phil. 

The boy frowned slightly, 
then brightened again. “The 
observatory in Los Angeles 
always gives us Mira to start 
on. When you get good at it 
they give you a different one.” 
“How accurate is your 
parabola ?” 

“Huh?” 

Phil fought his impatience. 
“How accurately did you 
figure your mirror?” 



“Oh, gee, Phil, I don’t 
know about that. My dad 
sent it in to the observatory 
and they said it was all right 
to go ahead with. Anyway, I 
don’t think it matters much 
on my mirror. The focal 
length is pretty long. Would 
you like to see it ? I painted it 
up real slick . . .” 

“I’ve got to get home now, 
Greg. Maybe some other 
time.” 

Phil hurried on away from 
the boy. He suppressed a feel- 
ing of shame at the look of 
disappointment on the other 
boy’s face. 

He had just finished work- 
ing the absurdly simple water 
problem when his mother 
called him to the ’phone. 

“You won’t talk too long, 
will you, dear? Supper is 
nearly ready.” 

“No, mother.” 

“And, Phil ” she hesi- 

tated. “We’d like you to stay 
in tonight.” 

He waited until she had 
disappeared around the corner 
into the kitchen. 

“Listen, Phil, something’s 
come up,” said the adolescent 
voice on the other end of the 
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line. “You’ve got to come — I 
don’t care how. If you don’t 
/ might flunk my math. So 
come.” 

A click sounded in the re- 
ceiver. 

The brazen message shocked 
him. Never before had Jake 
been so direct. It was down- 
right dangerous to drop the 
code phrase so abruptly. 

Dazed, he walked into the 
dining room and took his 
accustomed seat. What did it 
mean ? Two nights in a row — 
unprecedented. 

His father was busy making 
faces at the baby in her high 
chair. His mother entered, 
carrying a steaming plate of 
potatoes. 

“Dad, that was Gregory. 
He wants me to come over 
and see his telescope tonight.” 

The other looked up quickly, 
then peered out of the window 
beyond Phil’s chair. “It’ll be 
a bad night for it, Phil,” he 
said. “Completely overcast.” 

His mother had paused in 
setting the table. She looked 
at him for a long moment, 
then resumed her job without 
saying anything. 

“We aren’t going to look 
at the stars, dad. And I won’t 



be outside. I was just going to 
make some sketches of Greg- 
ory’s mounting. He said he’d 
help me.” 

There was a long silence. 
His mother left the dining 
room. His father did not look 
directly at him. He seemed 
thoughtful. 

“Your mother and I were 
hoping you’d stay home 
tonight.” 

“Are you going to build a 
telescope, Phil ?” spoke up his 
six-year-old brother. 

Phil continued to stare 
searchingly at his' father. He 
would actually have to go to 
Gregory’s. He would have to 
produce a sketch. But what 
else could he do? The tele- 
phone message was sufficiently 
urgent. 

“Can’t you answer your 
brother?” 

Phil turned to the boy. 
“Yes, Gerry, I hope so.” He 
turned back to his father. 
“Dad- — Gregory invited me 
over tonight. He already has 
his homework done and so 
have I. I told him I’d come.” 

“You can call him back and 
say you’ll see the telescope 
tomorrow.” 

“Dad . . .” 
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Phil’s mother had taken her 
seat. She stared at the father. 

“Son, do you feel you must 
go out tonight? You can’t 
postpone seeing . . . Gregory’s 
telescope ... till another 
night ?’’ 

“No.” 

His hand raced over the 
piece of paper. It was sim- 
plicity itself, but it took time 
— valuable time. 

“Don’t you want to see the 
mirror, Phil? Here, I’ll take 
it out of the tube.” 

“No, Gregory, don’t bother. 
I just want to make a sketch 
of your mountings.” 

“But . . . you aren’t going 
to use that mounting . . .”? 

That was certain. It was 
cruder even than Phil had 
remembered it. Nevertheless, 
it was necessary to have the 
sketch when he went home. 

Actually it would be easier, 
and better, to use pipe. Greg- 
ory’s father must have made 
the simple project a labour of 
love . . . 

“There, Greg. Sorry I can’t 
stay longer to see your mirror. 
But dad wants me home early 
tonight.” 

He gathered up the messy 
papers, jammed them into his 



jacket and quickly left through 
the boy’s outside entrance. 

Once in the darkness out- 
side some of the tension and 
impatience left him. He was 
free! There were two, pos- 
sibly three hours before he 
must be home. During those 
precious hours he would be 
with the gang, with others 
like him, with those who 
shared his destiny. 

The gang. It was wonderful 
to be going to them. He 
bitterly resented every mo- 
ment he had spent in Gregory 
Simpson’s silly company. Just 
as he resented school — dull, 
vacuous school, the dreary 
childish concepts, the childish 
gadgetry and small thoughts, 
the banal preoccupation with 
baby explorations and vulgar 
wonderings . . . 

He made his way quickly 
down the dim street, breaking 
into periodic runs to conserve 
his breath. He reached the 
railroad tracks and moved 
down them toward his 
objective. 

Maybe something big was 
up. Maybe those who are 
coming — the non-Terrans — 
had decided . . . what was it 
the Manual said ? 
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Other races are watching. 
Terra is not alone among the 
stars in providing a home place 
for life and sentience. There 
are other systems around other 
stars. There are better in- 
telligences . . . 

How well he knew that ! In 
the great loneliness he felt 
now — and always — how he 
longed for communion with 
those intelligences! How he 
longed for maturity and peace 
— peace from the contradic- 
tion that periodically raged 
within him. The contradiction 
of an alien intellect implanted 
in a stow, Terran body . . . 

How would it be when 
They came? None of them 
knew in detail. But they all 
knew that it would be an end 
to the loneliness . . . 

He passed the spot where 
the tramp had challenged him. 
He almost regretted the un- 
disturbed silence there. This 
time he would have killed . . . 

What was he thinking? It 
was not necessary to kill or 
destroy anything. It never 
would be. They had been 
assured of that. You just 
immobilised ignorance, 
stupidity, immaturity. Took 
away its power. And that was 



what they would be doing 
when those who were coming 
arrived . . . 

His poor parents! If only he 
could tell them about that. If 
only he could convey to them 
the utter importance of what 
he was doing and what he 
would be doing . . . 

But, of course, he could not. 
Even now, far away from his 
parents, physically, he felt 
that peculiar constriction of 
mind that always came when 
he considered telling them 
anything at all . . . 

It would be almost like 
being a normal kid his age — 
like Gregory . . . 

“Listen very carefully and 
don’t interrupt,” said the 
leader. “This is a matter of 
unique urgency.” 

The usual nervous sounds 
in the room ceased im- 
mediately. The six youthful 
faces stared intently. A boy 
gently, but firmly, quieted 
a squirming puppy that was 
licking at his fingers. 

The leader paused to pro- 
duce a dirty newspaper clip- 
ping from his pocket. 

“Do any of you remember 
the boy that Philip White 
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here introduced to us when 
we were first forming six or 
seven years ago?” 

Stephen Clary! Good Lord, 
he had not thought about the 
boy for years. Phil’s heart 
beat a little faster. He looked 
around and saw that the others 
did not remember Stephen. 

“We considered the pos- 
sibility that he was one of us,” 
continued the youth. “He 
moved away to New York 
with his family before we 
could be sure— do you re- 
member him, Phil?” 

Phil nodded. 

“Good, Philip. I vaguely 
remember him myself I think 
we decided at the time that he 
was simply a very bright 
youngster, but not . . . like us.” 
One or two of the others 
mumbled vague recollections. 

The leader held up the 
newspaper clipping. “Listen 
to this: ‘Boy injured in wild 
leap from train. Twelve-year- 
old Stephen Clary sustained 
multiple fractures late last 
night in a wild plunge from a 
passenger train which was 
taking him to see a local 
psychiatrist’.” 

Phil stared. Stephen 
Clary 



“ ‘The boy, described by 
his father, Henry L. Clary, as 
an extremely bright but highly 
emotional child, fought his 
way past railroad porters and 
passengers to plunge from the 
speeding train as it neared the 
city outskirts. He was picked 
up, dazed and severely in- 
jured, a short time later. He 
resisted all who came near 
him until he lost conscious- 
ness. A trainman who helped 
subdue the hysterical boy 
quoted him as screaming 
that “the future of Terra 
depends upon me.” The 
twelve-year-old’s father said 
he was bringing his son back 
to visit a psychologist who 
once before treated him for 
delusion and hysteria. He 
said the boy had tried to run 
away from his New York 
home “time and time again,” 
apparently headed for boy- 
hood friends here’.” 

A stunned silence fell upon 
the group. The leader care- 
fully folded the newspaper 
clipping and slipped it into his 
shirt pocket. 

“It is obvious that Stephen 
Clary must be prevented from 
seeing the psychiatrist.” 

“Why?” demanded Phil. 
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“He can fool the psychiatrist 
just as we’ve always done. 
We’ve all taken ink-blot 
tests . . .’’ 

But the other shook his 
head. “Not after the leap 
from the train. He will be 
considered suicidally inclined 
— desperate. Eventually the 
psychiatrist will use shock or 
deep narco-therapy on him.” 

“Not necessarily,” pro- 
tested Phil, without quite 
knowing why he defended the 
boy he had not seen for years. 

“You knew Stephen Clary 
well, didn’t you, Philip? It 
was you, I recall, who main- 
tained that he was one of our 
species.” 

“But . . .” 

“I commend you for your 
perception.” Turning to ad- 
dress the others, the older 
boy continued: “It was a 
regrettable mistake. Perhaps 
if we had known we could 
somehow have prevented his 
going to New York. Or 
made it easier for him to live 
alone without our help — per- 
haps we could have maintained 
contact with him. 

“Apparently we have lost a 
great mind. Somehow it ap- 
pears this boy managed to 



deduce his identity — and even 
ours. It would seem that even 
his very sketchy acquaintance 
with us was eno'ugh. But that 
is not important now.” 

“What . . .?” began PhU. 
The others maintained a 
shocked silence. The puppy 
squealed in its owner’s arms. 
The boy quickly covered its 
small mouth with his hand. 

“Do you concur in my feel- 
that Stephen Clary must be — 
silenced?” 

They stirred and avoided 
meeting each other’s glances. 

“Jake — maybe we could try 
hypnosis, like we did on each 
new boy that came in.” The 
boy who had made the sugges- 
tion evaded the leader’s look 
and lapsed into silence. 

“Stephen Clary is probably 
under guard at the hospital. 
Hypnosis, such as he would 
require to silence him, would 
have to be given in a whole 
series. Even then he could not 
be trusted to resist shock 
treatment.” 

There were no more com- 
ments. Phil sat in a daze, 
overwhelmed by the implica- 
tion of what the youth had 
said. 
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“Then I take it we have a 
concensus.” 

“I . . . I . . began PhU. 
“Yes. I was coming to you, 
Philip. Since you alone knew 
him well and could gain ad- 
mittance to his hospital 
room . . .” 

“Wait... I...!” 

“ Yes, Philip. It will be 
simple, painless, safe. In a 
little piece of peppermint . . .” 
“Wait, Jake!” pleaded the 
boy. “1 . . . you never said 
anything . . . the Manual 
doesn’t . . . not murder . . .” 
“No childish sentimentality 
now. Philip, your intellect 
must dominate in this. You’ve 
got to get over your baby ways. 
The Manual emphasises again 
and again the principle of 
absolute secrecy. Normally 
there is no threat to it^ None 
of us has the power to di- 
vulge what we know — even if 
we wanted to do so. But 
Stephen Clary has not been a 
member of the gang. He 
hasn’t had training or therapy 
with us. His hypnotic in- 
doctrination is nil. He has 
only what was given him as an 
infant at the hospital.” 

“But Stephen was my 
friend . . .” 



“Think, Philip!” demanded 
the youth. “Can you find a 
logical objection TTliink about 
the future . . . Terra itself!” 

The boy wavered, the words 
of the leader hammering their 
way into his mind. For a long, 
intense moment Phil sought to 
bring the raging torrent of 
pent-up feehngs under con- 
scious control. The awful, 
primordial conflict waged — 
the powerful alien-induced in- 
tellect, the frail, but savagely 
protesting, Terran emotions. 

“I must insist, Phil. Today 
is Friday. You must see him 
Monday . . .” 

“I . . . will ... do as you 
say . . .” 

The gentle Sunday after- 
noon sun slanted its soft, 
yellow beams through the 
autumnal trees. It touched 
already fiery leaves with subtle 
brilliance and tinged bright 
gold the acorns and wild wood 
nuts. It fell at last upon 
surprising green patches in 
the sheltered woods. 

The boy and his father 
skirted a moist, mossy stream 
bed and followed a pleasant, 
leisurely path into the woods. 
Tliey paused at bird sounds 
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and slowed their steps nimbly 
at occasional sounds of small 
animals. 

They were a quarter mile 
from the railroad tracks, but, 
thought Phil, an eternity from 
the abandoned railroad shack 
beside them . . . 

“I’ve spent my life in this 
small town, Phil. I’ll never 
leave now. Can you under- 
stand why?” 

“Yes,” said the boy, follow- 
ing with his eyes a line of 
geese in a patch of sky 
overhead. 

“The walnut tree is up 
ahead about a quarter of a 
mile. There are others nearer, 
but I wanted you to see this 
one. We'll gather some of the 
nuts if you want to.” 

“I . . . I’d like tliat, dad.” 

“Good. 1 remember when I 
was a tcid coming to school 
with walnut-stained hands. 
The teacher used to raise the 
roof . . .” 

The man laughed quietly in 
reverie. Phil examined a fallen 
leaf and tried to let the quiet 
peace of the surroundings 
settle upon his troubled 
thoughts. 

“I’m glad you wanted to 
come, Phil. I needed the 



exercise and it’s good ... to 
have you along.” 

His father put a hand on his 
shoulder, warmly. For a 
moment it remained there, and 
during that moment time itself 
seemed to stand still. The 
grim reality of Monday morn- 
ing — the hateful necessity of 
that fearful appointment — 
withdrew . . . 

But an ache grew within the 
boy. It became insufferable. 
Without willing the action, he 
moved away — instantly feel- 
ing a throb of regret and 
guilt . . . 

They continued on, pausing 
at a large bush of bright 
orange berries. Phil pulled a 
small cluster off, stared at it 
through misty eyes, then 
crushed them, one by one, 
between his fingers. 

“Dad . . .” 

“Yes, Phil?” 

His head swam. A rain of 
confusing thoughts shot 
through his mind and he 
could not remember what it 
was he had intended saying. 
“Wasn’t that ... a whip- 
poorwill . . . ?” 

“I’m sorry,” said the man, 
very, very slowly. “I didn’t 
see it.” 
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A point had been passed, a 
pretence partly pierced. But 
the distance remained and 
there was no bridging it . . . 

“What was it, son?” asked 
the father, his face suddenly 
tight. “What was it back 
there — when you pretended to 
see the whippoorwill?” 

Phil stopped as his father 
grabbed him by the arm. The 
grip was not painful, but it 
was hard, taut, almost 
desperate. 

“I . . . I . . .” 

“There was something, Phil. 
Something you were going to 
say. Say it! For God’s sake, 
say it! It will destroy you if 
you don't!” 

Phil’s eyes filled, a great 
lump came into his throat. He 
fou^t hard to collect his 
thoughts, fought the bizarre 
film of confusion, the swim- 
ming mental images, the dull, 
dark thing — the image deep 
within his mind . . . 

For a long time neither said 
anything. 

“Shall we go back, son?” 

“Yes . . .” 

That night Phil White paced 
the small attic room very late. 
He paced the floor. He 



watched the slanting, cold 
rain pummel the grey lawns 
under the street light. He 
stared long, long minutes 
into his mirror. He clutched 
the small waterproof package 
in desperation. 

Tomorrow. 

Tomorrow, Monday, at any 
time after ten a.m. So they 
reluctantly had told him. It 
had been necessary to appeal 
to Stephen’s father directly. 
Still it had been hard. He had 
recalled his very close friend- 
ship with the boy. He had 
pleaded. Finally he had re- 
minded the distracted man 
that his son had jumped off 
the train in order to be with ^ 
friends such as he . . . 

Oh, how persuasive he had 
been! How persuasive even 
as every fibre of his body 
revolted, resisted, fought . . . 

Fought what? Fought the 
logical necessity of an act 
some primitive Terran re- - 
garded as a crime? 

As who regarded as a crime ? 

The question mocked him 
now. He pitted his will 
against the question. He 
willed it out of existence. He 
sent shafts of gleaming logic 
into the dark recesses of his 
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mind. He sought out the 
source of the question amid 
the ill-remembered remnants 
of his early Terran con- 
ditioning. 

Conditioning! Early ad- 
ministered narcotic to a mind 
such as his! So he told him- 
self. Conditioning for life on 
tiny Terra — training that 
would dull and turn the sharp, 
incisive edge of his mutated 
mentality. Of his thankfully 
alien, mentality! 

Conditioning? Conditioning 
that cemented one’s mind to a 
damp, musty wood, filled with 
silly associations and fuzzy- 
minded mysticism ! Condition- 
ing that chained a man to a 
stupid, pastoral, earth-bound 
past and kept a man from a 
shining, challenging, bound- 
less future in the stars! In the 
stars ! 

Pulling the chain of his 
carefully cloaked bedside 
lamp, the boy fell heavily into 
his bed and clutched the 
pillow. Tearfully he remem- 
bered — remembered with a 
longing that lashed at his 
heart — the improbable reds 
and browns and greens and 
golds of the late-autumn 



woods. And ... his confused, 
sad, father . . . 

Philip White arrived at the 
hospital at ten o’clock sharp. 
The school principal had 
almost eagerly granted him 
permission to be absent from 
school. Perhaps he revelled 
somewhat in the small con- 
nection he thus had with the 
now-famous “wild boy from 
Mars.” 

Wild boy from Mars! 
Stephen Clary, sensitive, artis- 
tic, introverted. Stephen Clary, 
loyal friend during the terrible 
taut days when their fathers 
had been overseas . . . 

“Oh yes, Philip, Mr. Clary 
called about you. The doctor 
has agreed to let you see your 
friend.” 

Would he have changed? 
Would the terrible secret he 
could share with no one have 
changed him? 

“I’m sure Stephen will be 
glad to see you. He has . . . 
asked to see his friends . . .” 

How had they met? It was a 
dreary, wintery day. Stephen's 
mother, a schoolgirl chum of 
his mother's, had brought him. 
Stephen was only four then, a 
pale, thin, nervous child, dressed 
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in much too babyish rompers . , . 

“Er ... is there something 
wrong, Philip? I don’t be- 
lieve you heard what I said.” 

Phil focused his eyes on the 
nurse. “No, ma’am. I’m 
sorry . . .” 

The woman smiled. “You’re 
just a bit nervous, aren’t you 7” 

“Yes, I guess that’s it. I’m 
sorry.” 

“No reason to be sorry, 
boy. Stephen is all right. He 
will be very pleased to see 
you.” 

“Yes.” 

What had actually happened 
that first day they met? They 
had been led to Phil's room to 
play. Just two four-year-old 
youngsters who were together 
because their mothers were. 
There had been no single act, 
no word between them. 

Yet from the instant the 
door closed behind them there 
was a strange, other-worldly 
kind of recognition . . . 

He became aware of the 
nurse’s silent gaze. She had 
been staring at him during the 
reverie. 

“I . . . I’m sorry . . .” he 
muttered. 

The woman scanned his 
face with concern for a mo- 



ment, then relaxed and smiled. 
She led him to the elevator 
and they boarded it silently, 
she making childish, insig- 
nificant conversation. He 
heard none of it. 

What was it Stephen had 
said? “ You know things, don't 
you? I know you do . . ." 

The woman led him out of 
the elevator to a room at the 
end of the corridor. “Now 
remember, Philip, you must 
be very, very quiet. No excite- 
ment. Stephen is still a little 
weak — you wouldn’t want to 
upset him, would you ?” 

He shook his head. 

“Fine,” the nurse said, 
smiling at him. Then, looking 
down the corridor, she frowned 
slightly and said: “Stephen’s 
nurse seems to be away for a 
moment. I guess it will be all 
right for you to go in alone.” 
She stared at him closely 
for a moment. “Won’t it, 
Philip?” 

“Yes.” 

“I knew it would be you, 
Phil,” said the thin, white- 
faced boy, very quietly from 
the pillow. His large, sen- 
sitive blue eyes shone warmly. 
“Hello, Stephen.” 

The boy on the bed might 
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be the same four-year-old that 
had visited him eight years 
before. His injuries — and the 
rest — had stripped away any 
maturity the intervening years 
had brought. Phil felt the 
warmth of recognition. He 
felt the same communion of 
minds as before. 

Stephen smiled wanly. “You 
read the newspapers . . . ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good, I planned it that 
way. They . . . they sent you, 
didn’t they?” 

“Yes.” 

“I pretended to try to escape 
from the train because I had to 
contact you — them. I hoped 
the newspaper would pick it 
up. I had to let you know 
about the psychiatrist.” 

Phil opened his mouth to 
speak, but could not. 

“You see, Phil, 1 know all 
about — us. I know that we 
possess non-Terran mentali- 
ties. That somebody — prob- 
ably a non-Terran- — induced 
an alien mentality in us. I 
know we have to do 
something . . .” 

Frantically, Phil turned his 
head toward the door. 

“It’s all right,” said the 
boy. “I tricked the nurse. 
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She won’t be back for a while. 
Let me continue! 

“I know these things be- 
cause they are planted in our 
brains. It must be racial 
memory or something like 
that . . .” 

“Stephen, I have some 
candy . . .” The statement 
escaped Phil involuntarily. He 
heard his own voice say the 
words as from a great distance. 

“Yes,” said the other boy, 
gravely, “I thought you would 
have something . . .” 

Phil ad.anced toward the 
bed. He was unwrapping the 
waterproof paper . . . 

“That’s why I did what I 
did to contact you. You see, 
there are times when you have 
doubts. Once in New York 
they gave me something, some 
new drug, just before I had an 
operation . . .” 

Phil produced the small 
stick of candy. He did it 
mechanically, without con- 
sciously willing the act. 

“It’s dangerous, Phil . . . 
I know. You don’t have to 
tell me. There’s something . . . 
dark — I can’t explain it. I 
couldn’t tell you this much, 
except that they got me under 
a sedative now . . .” 
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The boy bit his lip as if in 
pain. “I should have been 
with the gang. Maybe I 
should have run off sooner . . . 
what’s it like to be with 
others . . . 

“Here, Stephen, take the 
candy.” 

“Yes, I’ll take it. But talk 
to me, Phil. Tell me about — 
how it is. It’s safe here . . . tell 
me what it’s like to be prepar- 
ing yourself for — ^what is it? 
It must be from outer space. 
It’s got to be. You couldn’t 
trust anybody with that kind 
of power here on Terra. 
Could you, Phil? You know, 
don’t you? You kids have 
got together and figured out 
what I couldn’t — alone.” 

“Stephen!” 

“You can’t talk about it, 
can you ? It’s those sedatives. 
Otherwise I couldn’t either. 
Lord knows I’ve tried to tell 
my dad often enough. Let’s 
talk about something else . . .” 

“Stephen!” 

“Please, Phil, this is for 
always for me — just a httle 
more time. I’ll take it. Believe 
me . . . But let’s talk about 
what it was like before we 
knew . . . Remember the 
time we went swimming in the 



quarry? The time you saved 
my life. I’m sure you saved 
my life. That quarry was 
deep enough to sink a battle- 
ship in and I was stunned from 
hitting my head on the bank. 
Remember? Do you ever go 
there any more — or the woods 
around it?” 

“Stephen — don’t !” 

“Yes, Phil, I’ll . . 
“Stephen,’’ shouted Phil, 
frantically resisting the numb- 
ing confusion that threatened 
his consciousness. “Break . . . 
off half of that peppermint 
stick . . . for me!” 

At that instant the door 
burst open. A white-uni- 
formed man raced past Phil to 
the bed. He grabbed the stick 
from Stephen’s hand and 
quickly ground it to powder 
under his foot. 

Others streamed into the 
room, white-faced and talking 
loudly. 

Phil could go nowhere. He 
ran into white, starched cloth- 
ing and pink, grasping hands. 
He could find a hold on 
nothing, could pit leverage 
against nothing. Arms en- 
circled his chest, heavy bodies 
pressed against him. A sharp, 
wet pam struck his tensed 
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arm. It stung briefly, then 
was gone. 

He heard a voice from the 
fading whirl of images: “Son! 
Son!” 

“Easy, Mr. White. He 
seems to be coming out of it.” 
“Doctor, will he . . .?” 
“There is no way of telling. 
We know so very little . . .” 
“But you did give him the 
drug, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes, we gave him neo- 
demerol. But its action is still 
uncertain, particularly upon 
the conscious mind. I urge 
you . . .” 

Phil stirred. The voices 
became tangible things, each 
producing a separate picture. 
It was very difficult to unite 
them. 

“Dad, is that you ?” 

“Yes, son.” 

Very gradually he was able 
to resolve a double blurr 
before his eyes. One of them 
was his father . . . The 
thought carried pain. There 
was something he must do . . . 

“Dad! Stephen Clary — is 
he . . . all right?” 

“Yes, son. He is all right. 
And so are .you, now.” 

After that his vision cleared 



quickly. Somehow the sense 
of urgency was gone. Stephen 
Clary — thank God I 

The other man, the doctor, 
moved forward and bent over 
him. 

“How do you feel, Philip? 
Can you understand me 
clearly?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then listen to me very 
carefully. I want you to teU me 
what you last remember before 
waking up just now.” 

Phil stared up at the middle- 
aged man. He tried to repeat 
the question in his mind. The 
blood pounded at his temples. 
His breath quickened. His 
vision wavered . . . 

“Try, boy, try!” snapped 
the man. “Tell me what you 
last remember before being 
here.” 

“I remember . . .” What was 
the question now? What had 
the man asked ? 

“Doctor . . .” began his 
father. 

“I ... I remember . . . 
Stephen . . . candy ... I gave 
him some candy.” 

“Candy? Was it really 
candy, Philip ?” 
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“I . . . no. No, it was . . . 
something else . . .poison!” 
The two men visibly re- 
laxed, breaking into smiles. 

“Doctor!” cried Phil’s 
father. “He can do it!” 
“Yes,” said the man. Then, 
staring at the boy once more, 
he said: “You are going to be 
all right, my boy. You’re safe. 
Nobody can hurt you — or 
make you do anything you 
don’t want to do — ever again.” 
He straightened up and 
looked at the father. For a 
moment both were still. A 
silent message seemed to pass 
between them. “I must go to 
Stephen now, Mr. White. 
Phil may leave here whenever 
he likes.” 

“Dad . . .” said the boy, 
when the door had closed. 
“Dad, you . . . know, don’t 
you? You were in Stephen’s 
room . . .” 

“Yes, son. I know. But 
don’t talk now unless you 
want to.” 

“I’ve got to, (lad. I’ve got to 
while I can — they gave me 
some kind of drug, didn’t 
they ? That’s why I can talk . . . 
about why I came here to see 
Stephen.” 

“Yes.” 



“There’s more, dad. Much 
more. You’ve got to know — 
everybody has to know. Terra 
— the world is . . .” 

But his father interrupted 
him. “Yes. I know all about 
that, all that you know. 
You’ve been unconscious for 
two days. The doctor gave 
you deep narcotherapy while 
you were asleep.” 

Phil heaved a deep sigh. 
“I’m glad, so glad. I couldn’t 
go on — knowing that . . . not 
being able to do anything 
about it . . . not being able to 
tell you . . . But how did 
they catch me, dad? It was 
you, wasn’t it ? You found out. 
But how? You aren’t . . 

“No, I’m not like you and 
Stephen. But I did know that 
something was wrong. Some- 
thing terrible, but something 
you couldn’t do anything 
about. There was a series of 
incidents . . .” 

“My staying out late at 
night . . .” 

“Partly that. But there was 
more.” His father frowned. 
“At first I thought it was me, 
son. My fault. I thought I 
was failing you when you 
needed me . . 

“Oh, dad... dad...” 
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“I did everything I could 
think of to get close to you, to 
gain your confidence . . 

“The telescope — Dad, I 
wanted that telescope . . 

. . and then you did some- 
thing that told me you were 
under some kind of influence. 
You lied to me. Believe me, 
son, I wasn’t trying to trip you 
up. But when you said that 
you wanted to go to Gregory’s 
house that night — that he had 
invited you to see his tele- 
scope — I knew you were lying. 
Lying because, somehow, you 
had to lie and not because 
you wanted to. 

“You see, what you didn’t 
know — couldn’t have, for all 
of your intellect — was that 
Bill Simpson and I had 
already begun work on your 
scope. I was going to sur- 
prise you, son. He and I and 
Gregory had already rejected 
the little scope Bill had made 
for Greg. 

“So I followed you. I’m 
almost ashamed to admit it, 
even now — but I had to know 
what it was. I nearly turned 
back when you actually did go 
to Gregory’s house. But I 
waited outside for a while. 

“Sure enough, you came 



out and headed down the 
tracks — where I had seen you 
go once before. I followed 
you to the old railroad shed. 
I listened at the window . . . 
until I had heard enough . . .’’ 
“Dad,” interjected the boy. 
“You might have been killed! 
They would have killed you . . . 
I . . .” 

“ I had to know, son. It was 
the hardest thing I ever did, 
except for one thing: setting 
the trap for you here at the 
hospital. We heard everything 
you two said. We allowed the 
nurse to be tricked away. We 
listened through a hidden 
microphone until you . . .” 
Phil closed his eyes in pain 
at the thought. “1 almost 
went through with it, dad. I 
couldn’t help myself. . .” 

“I know. There was nothing 
you could do but obey the 
order. But what you actually 
tried to do — remove yourself 
from the gang — required al- 
most Impossibly heroic 
strength.” 

“Dad . . . you know . . . that 

I . . .” 

“Yes, son. I know that, too. 
I know that only your body is 
related to me — to Terra. I 
know that, somehow, I am 
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not really your father . . 

“Oh, dad . . .’’'"sobbed the 
boy, tears streaming down his 
face. “I ... I do so much want 
. . . you . . . mother . . . I . . .” 
His father bent down and 
put an arm around him, pat- 
ting his shoulder gently. “It 
doesn’t matter, Phil. You 
are my son whatever has 
happened to you. We want 
you with us . . . We want you !” 
Suddenly the boy tensed. 
“But . . . I’m alien! My mind 
... as soon as the drug wears 
off I’ll be . . . Oh, dad . . .” 
“Phil . . .’’ 

But the boy went on. "'Those 
who are coming! They’re 
powerful, dad. Terra may 
have to fight them . . .” 
“Perhaps we will be able to 
cope with them . . .’’ 

“But how can you know? 
They represent an alien en- 
vironment, an alien culture . . . 
they may decide to exploit 
Terra! You don’t Ajnow what 
to expect, or when, or how ...” 
“What do you suggest, 
son?” 

"Dad, you've got to let me 
go back to the gang! I’m your 



only contact with Them. Keep 
me under drugs — anything 
you can. But you'll have to let 
me go back to them!" 

His father smiled, very 
shghtly. “We were hoping 
you would say that. Yes, it is 
the only way. If those who are 
coming were enough like us to 
be friendly they wouldn’t 
have chosen to prepare the 
way for themselves like this. 
You’re right, son. But it had 
to come from you. We’ll 
announce that Stephen Clary 
died of a brain disease. Then 
we’ll send him back to New 
York with his father — where 
no one will ever know about 
it. I don’t believe the gang 
can ever find out that you 
didn’t carry out your order.” 

He paused, a far-away look 
in his eye. “Yes, your idea is 
sound. I don’t know what 
we’d have done if you hadn’t 
suggested it. Everyone agreed 
that it had to be entirely 
voluntary . . . 

“Strange, isn’t it— the best 
weapon we have against the 
aliens is one of their own 
products whom we've helped 
learn to think for himself 1" 
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Many people ha\« tried to wed 
the detective story and science 
fiction — with results that, shall we 
say, do not please fandom. This is 
not the case with The White Widows 
by Sam Merwin, Jr., but that is 
what one would expect from this 
author. The book, published by 
Doubleday at $2.95, is a thrilling, 
fast, intelligent novel of war be- 
tween the sexes — on a genetic plane 
to begin with and then right 
back to old-fashioned assassina- 
tion. The white widows are carriers 
of haemophilia, who hope to take 
over the world and turn it into a 
matriarchy. The hero, quite co- 
incidentally, discovers that such 
carriers are in many respects 
superior to ordinary mortals. From 
then on he is in trouble that mounts 
right up to the end of the book. 
Of course, it all comes out all right 
in the end — which from some 
points of view is a pity. Still, it’s 
a highly entertaining book. 

Similarly, a blend of detective 
and science fiction in a manner that 



could hardly fail to please is The 
Demolished Man by Alfred Bester. 
This has been published over here 
by Sidgwick and Jackson at 9s. 6d. 
It was voted as the most outstanding 
science fiction novel of the year by 
American fandom at the so-called 
Eleventh World Science Fiction 
Convention. This may seem rather 
an odd thing at first sight, but one 
has to remember that these were 
American fans and they’d probably 
not even considered any British 
books. It is certainly not the best 
science fiction book of the year, 
though it stands in line with several 
others that are at the top of the 
shelf and can be quite confidently 
recommended to those who haven’t 
read it in magazine form. It’s the 
kind of book you find difficult to 
put down — even aftet you’ve read 
it. Here we have a society of the 
future in which there is a propor- 
tion of telepaths. Murder is com- 
mitted, for which the penalty is 
demolition, and the body of the 
book is concerned with the un- 
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earthing of manner and motive, 
utilising telepathic powers on both 
sides. Naturally, crime does not 
pay; not for long, anyway. 

Weidenfeld and Nicholson have 
added to what they call their science 
fiction “shelf” the collection of 
stories selected by the Jules Verne 
Prize CommiiUe as those which 
most deserve to be preserved in 
book form. Prize Stories of Space 
and Time is said to have been 
edited by Donald Wollheim, and 
it’s rather difficult to see what this 
means. The twelve stories in this 
volume were selected by Forrest 
J. Ackerman, Otto v. St. Whitelock 
and Donald Wollheim. They had 
already been published in some of 
the best American magazines, so 
what did Wollheim edit? Certainly 
he wrote an introduction, but we 
feel the other members’ names 
should have appeared on this 
book. Anyway, there is nothing 
to be said about the stories, exeept 
that they are of a very high quality. 
The book costs 10s. 6d., and that 
ftoo much. These little books are 
getting more and more costly over 
a very short period. Time that 
ceased. 

Grayson and Grayson are in 
there pitching again with the third 
series of The Best Science Fiction 
Stories, at 9s. 6d. Of course, they 
are nothing of the sort, but we 
can’t blame Graysons for that; 
the stories were originally selected 



by E. F. Bleiler and T. E. Dikty, so 
any criticisms about choice should 
be levelled at them. 'The book 
contains sixteen stories, some by 
household-name authors and some 
by people we’ve never heard of. 
Temple, Phillips and Christopher 
represent Britain. Some of these 
stories, we feel, have no right to 
be published in a book of this 
title. Extending the Holdings, by 
David Grinnell, is one such — and 
this even made the cover painting! 
Perhaps it’s just as well there 
won’t be any more of this series 
if the quality is going to drop like 
this. This anthology is not up to 
Graysons’ high standard, we think. 
Maybe the next one will be better. 

Another American novel that we 
can guarantee as good reading is 
The Syndic by C. M. Kornbluth, 
author of that other high-quality 
book. Takeoff. In a sense, this is 
an adventure story pure and 
simple. The background is cer- 
tainly authentic science fiction, and 
is very startling in some of its 
aspects. The characters are very 
nearly real people and they almost 
talk as they would in real life. The 
plot is intriguing and expertly 
worked out. It’s a pity that the 
front of the book is a bit dis- 
jointed, but as soon as you get past 
that it is plain sailing all the way 
along the story’s fast and enthrall- 
ing trail. One of the best books of 
the year. 
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NON-FiCTION BOOKS 



Perhaps the most interesting and 
controversial title that Britain has 
seen for some years is The Flying 
Saucers Have Landed by Desmond 
Leslie and George Adamski (Wer- 
ner Laurie, 12s. 6d.), in which it 
is claimed that a ship from Venus 
came down in the gullies of the 
Mojave Desert and let out a 
Venusian who spoke in sign 
language and by telepathy to 
Adamski. This appears in the 
latter portion of the book. At the 
front is Desmond Leslie’s very 
scholarly account of flying saucer 
phenomena, for which he examined 
just about all there is that is even 
remotely connected with the sub- 
ject. He goes back to legends in 
Sanskrit, in Celtic prehistory, in 
Atlantis, and before the flood. 

Though many will scoff at the 
ideas in this book, there can be 
little doubt that both of the authors 
are sincere in their beliefs, and that 
each of them has put everything he 
has got into this volume. The 
photographs, especially, will come 
in for a good deal of criticism, and 
perhaps with justification. Though 
there is no logical reason to doubt 
their authenticity, it would be a 
very simple matter to produce 
photographs exactly similar to 



them, just by rigging up a few 
props and being careful about the 
fighting. 

But let’s be scientific about this. 
Because a thing seems strange is 
no reason why it should not also be 
true. Because a thing has no 
explanation offered does not mean 
that the thing is imaginary; there 
are many well-accepted facts that 
scientists are quite unable to ex- 
plain — simple things like how an 
elver finds its way across thousands 
of miles of ocean to the river where 
its parents lived. Flying saucers 
may come into that category. 

Because of this we should not 
refuse to believe in them; there is 
no proof that they do not exist. 
But equally, we must not come to 
think that this book proves their 
existence. It is simply a highly 
readable and laudable contribution 
to the study of the subject. It is 
a book that should have been 
written. It is a book that puts all 
others on this topic in the shade. It 
is a book that should be read, with 
an open mind, by anyone who ever 
intends to say anything about flying 
saucers. 

Staying on the same level — the 
sky— but coming down to concrete, 
observable facts. The Sky and 
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Heavens by Peter Hood (Penguin, 
2s. 6d.) is a splendid introduction 
to astronomy and sky phenomena. 
Meant for intelligent children, the 
booklet is quite suitable for the un- 
informed adult, and covers the 
aurora, thunderstorms, sunspots, 
eclipses, constellations, stars, 
moons, comets and planets. Several 
very good star maps are included 
and these alone are worth the half- 
crown. The booklet is chock full 
of coloured illustrations. 

A little book called Hypnosis and 
Space Travel has been issued 
privately by Bruce Copen, the well- 
known hypnotist and radiesthetist, 
at Is. 9d. from 21 Over Street, 
Brighton 1, Sussex. This contains 
a great deal about hypnotism and 
not very much about space travel. 
The main argument seems to be 
that anyone who intends to fly in a 
spaceship can have his task made 
easier by pre-treatment with hyp- 
nosis. We would be the last to deny 
this, and we hope that serious 
thought will be given to it by the 
persons concerned. Meantime, this 
booklet is cheap and interesting. 

Space Travel — When and How? is 
the title of a booklet that contains 
the results of a poll conducted 
among personalities in science and 
science fiction (including the editor 
of this magazine). It is published 
by Gerry de la Ree, 277 Howland 
Avenue, River Edge, New Jersey, 
U.S.A., and has within it the con- 



sidered views of sixty-five contri- 
butors on such questions as when 
will a rocket reach the moon? 
What fuel will it use? Which 
country will do it? And so on. 
Mr. de la Ree puts no price on the 
pamphlet, so applications should 
be addressed to him direct. 

Miss D. Ponton of 11 Church- 
field Road, Poole, Dorset, has pat 
out a volume titled How Letters and 
Numbers Began. It costs 6s. It 
appears to be designed for children, 
and tells the story of the alphabet 
and numbers in a fictional way. To 
our minds this is quite unsuitable 
for children because the story just 
is not true. It follows the thread 
of real history, but dresses it up in 
a dramatic fashion, no doubt to 
make it more appealing, and is 
certain to give children a most 
confused and erroneous idea of the 
long and laborious trail that leads 
to present-day scripts and mathe- 
matics. In teaching children the 
origin of things, there is no need 
to bring in magicians and talking 
ducks as this author does. 

That classic volume, A Textbook 
of Botany for Students, by Amy 
F. M. Johnson, has been reprinted 
yet again by Allman at 15s., the 
frequent reprintings attesting to its 
popularity. No other botany book 
is quite like this one; no other 
covers such a wide field so well; 
no other has the wealth of illustra- 
tions and diagrams. It is meant for 
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the Intermediate stage and can 
be confidently recommended to 
all who take plant life seriously. 

For those who, like this reviewer, 
were never taught mathematics 
properly and who are not too 
nimble with figures but want to 
be — for these, there is now a 
“way out” in the form of a four- 
part book called Daily Life Mathe- 
matics by P. F. Burns (Giim, Part 1, 
9s. 3d. ; Part 2, 8s. ; Part 3, 7s. 6d. ; 
Part 4, 8s. 6d.; Answers, Is. 6d. 
each Part). These four splendidly 
bound, profusely illustrated Parts 
form a complete course in the kind 
of mathematics that is really useful 
to the active mind. Everything is 
slanted at real things, things that 
the student can see around him. 
Gone are the ridiculous tanks that 
have three taps letting in water 
while a hole in the bottom lets it 
out. Gone are the quaint geo- 
metrical figures that exist only in 
the pedagogue’s mind. Here we have 
a minor revolution in the teaching 
of mathematics. Learning it this 
way is fun. Do please buy these 
books if you are at all afraid of the 
subject. Your fear will vanish like 
the tanks and you will come to 
friendly terms with figures. 



New Biology No. 15, the Penguin 
bi-annual publication that costs 
only 2s., contains articles on 
Animal Populations (by J. B. S. 
Haldane), The Coconut (by R. 
Child), some results of Bird 
Ringing (R. Perry), Seeing’s Be- 
lieving (a most illuminating article 
by M. L. Johnson), The Dogfish 
(by J. E. Harris), Chlorella (by 
G. E. Fogg), and the Origin of 
Biological Pattern (by C. H. 
Waddington), These are all writ- 
ten for the intelligent layman and 
form part of the policy of this 
publication of keeping ordinary 
people informed of the latest 
developments in biological science. 
A good two bob’s worth. 

In the fine tradition of Sidgwick 
and Jackson’s reprints of Collier’s 
space features, Man on the Moon 
is a beautiful production, more than 
five times longer than the original 
feature, lavishly illustrated with 
beautiful paintings, and with a 
brilliant text that covers aU aspects 
involved in the title. Even at the 
rather high price of 25s. this is a 
book to be bought by every one of 
our readers — and studied with 
great care. It is written by experts, 
illustrated by masters. Get it. 
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★ * ★ STAR LETTER ★ 

Thank you for the last Authentic, 
which I received last Saturday. 
Enclosed is a P.O. for same. 
Comments; The Tree and Planet of 
Change are nice little tales, for 
which I have no criticism — save 
that I am surprised that John 
Christopher’s heroes (or he himself) 
never read far enough in Through 
the Looking Glass to read Humpty 
Durapty’s description of a, rath and 
a borogrove! Lone 1Tb//— now this 
story really shook me, probably 
because I identified myself with the 
hero to an unaccustomed extent, 
since, as I read it, it struck me most 
forcibly that the description of 
Delmar could stand for my own 
personality. Thus it was something 
of a shock to come to the end to 
find that the author was unsym- 
pathetic to his hero and his like. 
(I have an idea that, had John 
Christopher been writing the story, 
he would not have been so.) 
Loneliest World — the story wasn’t 
bad but . . . You can’t have an 
outpost to the Universe, since every 
point in the Universe is on the 



“outside.” From the three-dimen- 
sional point of view, the Universe is 
infinite; only with a four-dimen- 
sional vantage can the limits be 
perceived; similarly, to leave the 
Universe, one must be elevated to 
a four-dimensional plane of refer- 
ence, and it is impossible to leave 
it merely by flying out of it — any 
more than you can point your car 
at the Moon and expect to get 
there by driving straight ahead. In 
addition, in view of the time it 
would take humanity to expand 
over the whole vast Universe, the 
characters were excessively twenti- 
eth century. I’ve noticed that few 
authors seem to have a sense of 
historical proportion and astro- 
nomical proportion together. My 
Name is Ozymandias is a change 
from the type of novel we’ve been 
having lately. It was an enjoyable 
piece, and I have no grumbles — 
which is praise! By the way, can 
you tell me where the poem 
originates from which Jordan took 
his title? I’ve known that quote for 
years and am still no wiser as to 
the source. All the best to yourself 
and to the magazine. 

Paul L. Sowerby, 21 Lansdowne 
Road, West Didsbury, 
Manchester, 20. 
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A nice letter, Paul — and we send 
you six non-fiction technical books 
in appreciation. You've given us all 
something to think about with your 
remarks on the Universe. Jordan's 
title comes from a poem by Percy 
Bysshe Shelley called Ozymandias. 
It's first line is ‘I met a traveller from 
an antique land.' You can find it in 
the Albatross Book of Living 
Verse, edited by Louis Untermeyer, 
published by Collins. 

GREEK CLUB v. BERRY 
As for Bryan Berry, I’m under 
the certainty that he is trying to 
make a new Ray Bradbury', instead 
of a writer, out of himself, and not 
with any success in any of the two 
fields. Although I read his The 
Tree three times and your editorial 
said just two, I still believe that it’s 
no good. No good at all. The first 
part, in italics, for instance, was 
entirely out of space and time and 
should have been out of the 
magazine too. Better authors have 
accustomed us to expect something 
extraordinary out of those parts in 
italics. Something that would 
fill us with expectation, something 
eerie, something abstract which is 
to be immediately contrasted by 
the paragraph that follows. He 
tries to personalise the tree and 
puts into his — shall we say mouth? 
— a heap of assorted nonsense. 
For example: leaves are my hair 
and they blow in the swift breath 
winds. Branches are my cloak when 
It is cold. Apart from the fact that 
I can’t understand what swift 
breath winds means — anyway I 
don’t have perfect English — I must 
say that this piece was written by 
a simple-minded person and in- 
tended for readers with a similar 
I.Q. to his own. Does Mr. Berry 
mean to imply that a tree with 
telepathic powers needs blankets 
and pillows? And what does this 



hair business mean? Is this tree 
of his so much in love with 
humanity that it has to compare 
the hairy covers of the latter’s head 
with its leaves? And, if so, what in 
Heaven has this to do with our 
story? 

But let us turn to another point— 
Mr. Berry claims (p.l6) that sanity 
is peace and an acceptance of peace; 
it's understanding that we're no 
more important than the grass we 
walk on. Well, let me tell him that 
this is not sanity; it’s lunacy — sheer, 
plain, old-fashioned lunacy. Just 
suppose that Crornagnon man had 
found out that particular definition 
for peace. Where would we be 
now? But he didn’t. He thought 
he was superior to his environment 
and proved that it was so. And he 
didn’t prove it by peace. He proved 
it by cracking the skulls of tigers. He 
was crazy, in Berrian standards, 
but thanks to him we are alive 
today. It is true that we are far 
from perfect, but some day will be 
even that. The human race has to 
feel that it’s important, far more 
important than anything — let alone 
grass. Because from the moment it 
started feeling humble it would 
disappear. We must feel that al- 
though we are not the Lords of 
Creation, there isn’t any reason 
why we shouldn’t be. Far more 
important than sitting down and 
looking at trees or sympathising 
with grasses. And as long as this 
holds true, stories like The Tree 
would have been better kept out. 

Basil P. Coukis, President, Athenian 
Science Fiction Club, 

45 Charilaou Trikoupi Street, 
Athens, Greece. 

Oh, Basil, you have so much to 
learn! Can you not see that only man 
needs blankets and pillows — that 
the tree has them? Can you not see 
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that because Cromagnon man 
smashed the skulls of tigers, we today 
smash the lives of millions of men 
and women? Don’t you know that 
man has never proved his superiority, 
only claimed it ? And do you really 
believe that man will reach perfec- 
tion — that he could be the Lord of 
Creation? Do we have to fight and 
kill and destroy to find our destiny? 
Can we not believe that we are of no 
special importance and come to 
peaceful, sane terms with the uni- 
verse around us? Is humility such a 
terrible thing that you rant and rave 
rather than acquire it? Why are 
you so afraid to be humble, Basil? 
Why haven't you the courage to 
work in peace? 

AUSSIES 

Recently received No. 34 and am 
very pleased with it — quite up to 
scratch. The regular features are 
good; they provide just that little 
spice that turns a good mag into a 
top-notcher — and that’s what 
you’ve got. Keep it up! 

P. R. Jefferson, 41 Mary Street, 
Lonueville, Sydney, Australia. 

For the first time in my life of 
reading science fiction — some 15 
years — I am breaking an ironclad 
rule by writing to an editor. 
Naturally, this has taken a great 
stirring of mind, and that stirring 
has been occasioned by the changes 
in your magazine . . . Issue 3 1 arrived. 
I can only describe this story as 
utter rubbish. Garbage fit for the 
publishers of true romances and 
similar tripe . . . Then, the cli- 
max — No. 32. Never in the most 
barren years of sf have I read 
such garbage. No relf-respecting 
juvenile magazine would print it. 
Not even the worst westerns would 
consider it. I knew the rot had set 
in. I am disappointed and dis- 



gusted. I thought better of you. 
And now I take my leave — for ever. 

J. R. Elder, 25, Victoria Pde., 
Manly, N.S.W., Australia. 

Oh, dear! No patience. No under- 
standing. Pity. 

FINE BOOK 

I would like to do two things at 
once. First is to congratulate you on 
a fine book; I’ve enjoyed every 
copy. Second, could you send me 
the address of Wilmot Mansourand 
Co.? Please send the address by 
post as I may miss the issue you 
print the reply in. 

H. M. Robinson, 384 Main Road, 
Escombe, Natal, South Africa. 

Thanks a lot. Nice to hear from 
you out there. The address of the 
model spaceship makers has been 
sent to you. Write again. 

PURSEBOOK 

I want to take this opportunity to 
teU you how much I enjoy your 
magazine. And I want to disagree 
with one of your readers. He didn’t 
like the cover of The Rose. In my 
opinion he doesn’t know the mean- 
ing of symbolism. A more “Authen- 
tic” illustration for the sto^ 
couldn’t have been drawn. All in 
all I can find no complaints with 
Authentic. I receive several British 
sf publications through a friend in 
England and Authentic is my favour- 
ite— it fits into my purse perfectly! 
I also like its stories — and its 
covers. 

Wanda Baker, 2125 N. Clark, 
Chicago 14, Illinois. 

It gives us a great kick, Wanda, to 
know that our words are being 
carried around Chicago in your 
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purse! And when you read us during 
your lunch hour, pop us a bite of 
hamburger, will you? Thanks for 
writing. Do it again. 



BARGAIN! 

I have Authentics Nos. 1 to 36 in 
good condition, for sale at 9d. 
each. State what issues you want 
and enclose stamped addressed 
post card for reply. 

S. Wylie, 53, Herries Road, 
Glasgow, S.l. 



CONVERT 

I have not been a regular reader 
of Authentic up to now, as I have 
not cared greatly for the type of 
stories presented in your magazine. 
I purchased one of the early issues 
and was disappointed to find the 
stories crude and lacking in 
originality; nor did I like the 
sensationally gaudy covers. How- 
ever, 1 recently encountered Authen- 
tic in its present form and, being 
attracted by the much more adult 
appearance of its cover, I purchased 
a copy. After having read it 
through I can say at once that you 
have made considerable progress 
towards equalling the best of your 
contemporaries. The idea of a 
series of covers illustrating the 
conquest of space is highly com- 
mendable and should convert 
many casual readers into regulars, 
myself included. 

J. E. Board, 1, Foxbury Avenue, 
Porchester, Hants. 

Glad you’ve re-assessed us, Mr. 
Board. And keep watching. We 
haven’t stopped improving, yet. 
Let’s have your opinions on this 
issue, please. 



NEOFAN? 

I have seen a piece of informa- 
tion in your Authentic regarding a 
newspaper called Fantasy Times, 
published in America by J. V. 
Taurasi at Fandom House, 32nd 
Avenue, Flushing 54, N.Y. I 
would be grateful if you could 
send me any information regarding 
the purchase of Fantasy Times in 
this country. Also I would like to 
know if there is a science fiction 
club in the region of Bournemouth, 
my home town. 

R.E.M. 1 (A) Hurst, N. H. J., 

L/FX 893707, Station Flight, 
Theseus Mess, R.N.A.S., 
Yeovilton, Somerset. 

We suggest you write to Taurasi, 
Mr. Hurst. We believe there is a 
system of magazine exchange in lieu 
of subscription. And there is a very 
thriving club down at Bournemouth, 
with a fantasy art society, too. The 
address is, Alan Hunter, 124, Belle 
Vue Road, Southbourne, Bourne- 
mouth. For younger fans there is 
also the Galilean Society, Shirley 
Marriott, 59, Cardigan Road, Win- 
ton, Bournemouth. 



ODOUR 

I’ve read your magazine ever 
since the first issue. Some of the 
stories have been good, some bad, 
but tw(/ of your stories stink. If 
they can’t do better than that, you’d 
better get rid of them. The two 
stories were The Piper and The 
Shining Ark. The first one stinks 
because all the author’s done is 
taken a child’s fairy story called 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin and put a 
bit of science fiction on to it. The 
other one stinks because all the 
author’s done is turned the story 
of Noah and his ark and the flood 
into a science fiction story. Every 
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story was okay, except for these 
two. 

L. Drew, 12 Anglesea Road, 
Woolwich, London, S.E.18. 

Sorry you didn't like those stories, 
Mr. Drew. Actually, we had heard 
the stories of the Pied Piper and of 
Noah! Still, glad you liked the 
others. 

COVERS 

Congratulations on the new style 
cover. They play an important part 
where science fiction is concerned 
and there are many science fiction 
magazines and books on sale just 
now whose covers are, to say the 
least, in appalling taste. So keep 
yours as it is. It’s just the Job. I’m 
no authority on art, but it does 
seem to me that the interior 
illustrations are a bit on the 
gloomy side — too grim, somehow; 
after all, some science fiction 
stories have their lighter moments. 
So what about it? 

Norman Lamont, 131 Ann Street, 
Dundee, Angus. 

Covers axtgood, aren't they — even 
if we do say it ourselves! For some 
time we've been a bit worried about 
the interior illustrations, and we've 



started a drive for better ones. What 
do you think of those in this issue? 
This question is addressed to all 
readers; we really want your 
opinion on the various styles of 
drawing we've been trying. 

OFFER 

I have on my hands something 
like 150 different science fiction and 
fantasy books, which my wife says 
I’m cluttering up the drawers with. 
I’d like to give them away to some 
unfortunate Authentic reader, sick 
or invalid, to make a few hours of 
enjoyable sunshine. Contact me at 
this address and I’ll send a wopping 
big parcel. 

James Pentland, 58 North Avenue, 
New Washington, Co. Durham. 

That's mighty fine of you, James, 
and we're proud to have a person with 
such sentiments among our readers. 
We'd suggest that 150 books is 
rather a lot for one person, so why 
don't our other readers write to you 
with the names and addresses of 
infirm friends? For our part, we'd 
suggest that you send a consignment 
to one of our lady readers who is not 
doing too well: Mrs. J. Childs, 
Staffordshire General Infirmary, 
Foregate Street, Stafford. And 
thanks again, James. 
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Panther Books 



All your favourite authors are appearing in Panther 
Books, which combine low-priced, fully cloth-bound 
volumes with imaginative and progressive Science 
< Fiction. 



160 pages 
Cloth-bound 
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Pictorial 

Dust-jackets 



THE WORLD BELOW □ 

by S. Fowler Wright 



FROM WHAT FAR STAR □ 

by Jon J. Deegan 



RESURGENT DUST by Rolf Garner □ 

THE IMMORTALS by Rolf Garner □ 

THE STARS ARE OURS □ 

by H. K. Bulmer 

GALACTIC INTRIGUE □ 

by H. K. Bulmer 

EMPIRE OF CHAOS □ 

by H. K. Bulmer 

THE GREAT ONES □ 

■ 4 by Jon J. Deegan 



ANOTHER SPACE — ANOTHER TIMET 
by H. J. Campbell 

THE RED PLANET □ 

by FI. J. Campbell 

BRAIN ULTIMATE □ 

by H. J. Campbell 

THE VENOM-SEEKERS □ 

by Bryan Berry 
ATOMS IN ACTION by Roy Sheldon □ 
HOUSE OF ENTROPY □ 

by Roy Sheldon 



CORRIDORS OF TIME □ 

by Jon J. Deegan 



DIMENSION OF HORROR □ 

by S. J. Bounds 



USE THIS PAGE AS YOUR ORDER FORM 

Indicate the titles you require by placing a cross (X) in the 
spaces provided, and post off to: 

HAMILTON & CO. (STAFFORD) LTD., 

1 & 2, Melville Court, Goldhawk Road, London, W.12 

NAME - - - 

ADDRESS - 

Date - 



Overseas subscribers should send remittance with order. 



FROM EARTH TO THE STARS! 



AUTHENTIC covers take you step by 
step from the first manned rocket to 
man's final conquest of interstellar 
space. Accurate, scientific, exciting ! 
This is the way it will happen! 



THIS Moynrs ( oi er 



is the seventh in our now series of documentary paintings and 
depicts the scene of man's first landing beyond the Moon. Here 
the dumbell, space-to-space vessel, has been brought down on 
Phobos, one of Mars' satellites. Phobos has no atmosphere, and 
its gravity surface is very low so that there is little risk in land- 
ing a space-to-space vessel on its rocky terrain. 

From Phobos, the space explorers can make preliminary 
observations of Mars, the mother planet, confirming .--r modify- 
ing the results of investigations made from Earth and from the 
artificial satellite. In this way, the main landing, which will be 
made from small winged ships released from the anterior sphere, 
can be planned with the utmost safety and in as complete know- 
ledge as possible of the conditions to be expected on the red 
planet Mars. 

Well out from Earth now, our story moves on to the 
founding of the first human extraterrestrial colony. Man cannot 
spread out through space without a continuous line of supply 
and communication behind him. In order that he may push on- 
wards to the stars, man must have a base on Mars. Next month 
our cover will show in authentic detail the beginnings of such 
a base. 



it’s best to be SURE! 



Why leave your Authentic to chance, 
month after month, when it’s so easy 
to make sure of your copy? As a subscriber 
you pay no more for your A.S.F., it is 
delivered promptly on publication — and don't 
forget that if you subscribe now, you will qualify 
to receive a copy of our science fiction hand- 
book as a free gift when we send your first issue. 
Authentic now has top-line sf authors, more and better 
articles and features — a monthly “must” for all sf fans 1 



Fill in this coupon and hand it to your newsagent 
today, or send it direct to the publishers ; 



HAMILTON & Co. (STAFFORD) LTD. 

I &2MELVILLE COURT, GOLDHAWK ROAD, LONDON W.I2 

Smalt stocks of Authentic Nos. SO to 39 are still available. 
Indicate below, if you require any of these back numbers. 

A * 

Plea.se send me *twelve/twenty-four issues of 

AUTHENTIC SCIENCE FICTION 



(published on the 15th of each month) 
commencing with issue No 



for which I -■ 



enclose 18/-, 36/- 
(including postage). 
agree to send postal order for 
1/6 (including postage) on 
each monthly delivery. 



Numbers of back titles required 

Name 



Price in Canada and the U.S.A. 3Sc. 
Overseas Subscribers should send remittance with order. 



